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The Editor and Proprietors of the Art-Journnat trust that each succeeding Monthly Part will supply satisfactory 


evidence of their earnest desire to avail themselves of every possible means by which that Journal may be maintained ia 
the high position it has secured. 


It continues to be, as it has long been, the only publication in Europe by which the Arts are adequately represented; 


that result may arise from the great outlay of capital requisite for its production; but it cannot be presumptuous to add, 
that it is owing also to the continual care and industry it receives from its conductors. 


During the years 1867-8, so much space was occupied by the Illustrated Report of the Paris Exhibition, that we were 
compelled to abstract from the varied character of the Journal. We are now, however, enabled to introduce into the work 


many subjects of importance and value, not only to the Artist and the Manufacturer, but to the general reader ; rendering 
the publication an agreeable guest in the Drawing-room, as well as in the Atelier and the Workshop. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





NO. LXXIX.—MARCUS STONE. 


ARCUS STONE was born in London, on July 4th, 1840: 
he is the second son of the late Frank Stone, A.R.A., 
an artist of good repute, many of whose pictures are 
| widely known from having been engraved. A notice 
Sj of him and his works was included in the former 
series of these papers, and will be found in the Art- 
Journal for 1856; about three years prior to his death. Talent 
is often found to be ee and we have an instance of it 
in Mr. Marcus Stone, who undoubtedly inherits the gifts of his 
father, and seems destined to surpass him. Born, as it may 
be said, almost in a painter’s studio, it is not surprising that the 








Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


has sought temporary shelter from the cold, and rest, in an | 
open shed, where he has fallen asleep, to have his slumber dis- | 
turbed by a police-officer, who saseele to handcuff the intruder, 

preliminary to charging him before the magistrate as a vagrant, 
if not something worse. The guardian of the public peace is, 
however, dissuaded from his intention by another person who 
appears on the scene, and suggests forbearance. Every part of the 


ON THE ROAD FROM WATEKLOO TO PARIS. 






pencil was a favourite ‘‘ plaything” when a child ; his ‘‘ sketches” 
showing very considerable precocious cleverness. The father, 
however, took but little trouble to foster the boy’s talent, and 
left him to follow his own inclination ; nor were any other means 
adopted to aid in the development of what Nature had implanted 
in him. Thus the only instruction he received was gained for- 
tuitously, as it were, and Marcus Stone is fairly entitled to be 
called a self-taught artist ; no school, or academy, or master, can 
claim him as a student. 

In tracing back the lives of figure-painters it will generall 
be found that the young artist commences his career with 
portraiture: this seems to be the natural field on which to exer- 
cise his inexperienced hand ere he enters upon the wider 
domain of genre or history; it offers him the opportunity of 
studying character and facial expression, and enables him, also, 


| to feel his way, gradually, to mastering the technicalities of treat- 
| ment, the disposition of the figure, arran 


ment of drapery, &c. 
Marcus Stone had sufficient confidence in his own powers to dis- 
regard this preliminary step, and did not hesitate to exhibit as 
his first picture in the Royal Academy, a grouped composition 
entitled ‘ Rest :’ this was in 1858, when he was only eighteen 
years of age. The picture was referred to by us at the time 
as ‘‘one of rare merit and rich promise:” it represents an aged 
knight in armour, seated beneath a tree; a young child offers 
him an apple. The key to the subject was afforded by some 
lines from Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Deserted Village,” in which one who 
had long been a wanderer from his home returns thither to pass 
the remainder of his days. 

Referring to our catalogue of the Royal Academy for 1859, 
we find a note of approbation against Mr. Stone’s ‘ Silent Plead- 
ing,’ the picture he exhibited that year. The subject presents 
no special novelty, but is treated with so much originality, and 
with such earnestness of purpose, as to commend itself to special 
attention. An old man, a wayside wanderer, poor and ragged, 
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composition is most ably worked out. His next picture, exhibited 
the following year, bore for its title a passage taken from the 
Book of Judges, ‘The Sword of the Lord, and of Gideon,’ the 
battle-cry with which Gideon and his three hundred followers 
affrighted the Midianites, so that ‘every man’s sword was set 
against his fellow.” The propriety of its application to Mr. 
{tone’s composition is not apparent; still less so was the quota- 
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tion from Byron adopted by the artist as a sort of key to the 
story. But, considered without reference to its title, the picture 
is undoubtedly an advance on his preceding works, inasmuch 
as it aimed, and successfully, at a higher order of composition. 
A young man, in the costume of about two centuries ago, is 

his sword on a grindstone, obviously to the displeasure 
of an‘ elderly man, who offers him a Bible, which the other 
appears disinclined to accept. The moral intended to be con- 
veyed is, it may be presumed, that the Scriptures teach us to bear 


is not more inclined towards genre than history; such history, 
that is, as demands the highest intelligence, the deepest thought, 
and the most varied expression of character. A few years hence, 
perhaps, he may feel himself strong enough to erepple with the 

ifficulties which beset and thwart a tyro in Art. Yet it was not 
a a‘ vaulting ambition that o’erleaped itself” when he 
resolved to try his ‘‘’prentice nand” on a grand theme from 
Shakspere’s Much Ado about Nothing, the marriage-scene, where 
‘CLAUDIO AcousEs Hero;” engraved on the opposite page. 





wrongs, and not to avenge them. There are other fi on 
the canvas which help to give life and individuality to the | 
composition. The original ake tch for this picture was sold last 
year by Messrs. Christie and Manson, for a considerable sum. 
When artists of long a and matured practice — 
themselves, as they are often found to be, incapable of doing | 
full justice to Shaksperian subjects, it is no disparagement of the | 
talents of so young a painter as Marcus Stone to say that the | 
only attempt he has made to represent a scene in one of the great | 
dramatist’s plays is not equal to the occasion. Judging from his | 
works generally, it is questionable whether his peculiar aptitude | 


| 


Drawn by W. J, Allen.) ROYALISTS SEEKING REFUGE IN 
the year 1862: a humorous and pleasing composition, showing 
the interior of a room, on the wall of which a young boy has made | 
his first essay in sketching, to the wonderment of Lis father and 
a friend who have just entered and surprised the embryo painter 
in his work of decoration. 

His next =, exhibited in the following year, succeeded | 
in placing Mr. Stone in a position with the public he had not | 
previously % So It was entitled, ‘On THE Roap FROM | 
WATERLOO TO Panis,’ and is engraved on the preceding page. | 
We are indebted to Mr. read raves for permission to co 
it from the large and valuable print published by him. e | 
picture is the pro of Mr. Gassiot, of Clapham, the owner of | 
many fine pictures of the English School. It was a happy | 
oe which suggested the subject to the artist.. Flying from 
the battle-field on which he had staked all his hopes of future | 
dominion, the: vanquished Napoleon has sought temporary rest | 
in a roadside cottage presumed to be situated between Waterloo 
and Paris. He has seated himself before the fire, on which his | 
eyes are stedfastly fixed, though his mind is evidently occupied | 
with other thoughts. The anticipations raised during the one | 


| remarked that the picture, ‘‘ instead of lookin 


When exhibited at the Academy in 1861, it attracted so much of 
our reviewer's notice as to elicit a lengthened comment, in which 
its merits and defects were pointed out with impartiality. It was 
ike the work of a 
very young man, has rather the appearance of being painted with 
a dukton od breadth of touch scaeaiine one wolak painted 
on from vigorous style into facile manner. The ripe facility of 
cil is at least equalled by adroit dexterity of grouping and 
disposition of colour; so that, as a whole, this is a most winning 
and attrattive picture.” 
‘A Painter’s First Work’ was Mr. Stone's exhibited picture of 


THE HOUSE OF A PURITAN. 


hundred days that ela 


(Engraved by 4. D. Cooper. 


between his landing from Elba and 
his marshalling the ‘‘ Old Guard” and their brave companions on 
the plains of felgiam, have been scattered. to the winds by the 
desperate valour of the armies commanded by Wellington and 
Blucher ; and the future, no uncertain one, looms gloo y before 
him in a not far-off distance. He staked his all—empire and 
military reputation—on a single chance, and—lost: no wonder 
then that he sits moodily in front of the fading embers, typical of 
his own ruined fortunes. His hat and sword are thrown ‘care- 
lessly on the ground, his boots are ttered with mud, show- 
ing the haste with which he fled from the field; while beside him 
stands an aide-de-camp, the pe oe of his flight, drying his 
chief’s overcoat. At the back of the cottage is a group of — 
probably the tenants of the house and some of their neighbours— 
one of them is an old soldier—all are looking on with mingled 
feelings of curiosity and compassion; and at the door is Napoleon’s 
escort of cavalry. The story is capitally worked out in every par- 
ticular; the treatment both evidences, and is suggestive of, earnest 
thought: its moral teaching the vanity of human ambition. 

A good picture of the genre kind was exhibited in 1864, under 
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the title of ‘ Working and Shirking:’ it was succeeded in the year 
immediately following by another of the same character, 
‘Old Letters:’ as a composition the subject is simple enough, 
but its meaning is sufficiently obvious in the ely who recalls 
the past, probably one of sad memories, in the letters she is | 
reading. But unquestionably the best picture—we may say, look- | 
ing at it from the most artistic point of view—hitherto seen | 
from Mr. Stone’s easel, is ‘Stealing the Keys,’ exhibited at the | 
Academy in 1866, and now in the possession of Mr. Cosens, of | 
Clapham Park. The scene is laid in the time of the great Civil | 
War, and in an apartment of an old baronial mansion of which a 
of Cromwell’s troopers have taken possession, and in which | 
they have fallen asleep after feasting heartily on the contents of | 
the larder and cellar. What follows is best described in the | 
quotation, from some old narrative, printed with the title in the 
catalogue :—‘‘ It was already day. In sooth we were in sad 
plight: our poor father a prisoner in his own house, the which | 
was in the hands of the brutal Roundhead soldiery. No way was 


Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 


of the young Puritan mother, whose domestic duties have been 
suddenly—and, as it seems, not most pleasantly—interrupted by 
the intruders. The picture is painted with firm and masterly 
touch, and in a brilliant, but not overdone, scale of colour. It 
ought to be in the hands of some one of our chief collectors of 
modern British Art, whose gallery it could not fail to adorn. 

The civil war ended, and Chesies, the ‘‘merry monarch,” 
firmly seated on the throne of his ancestor, ‘‘ unfit for service, 
and having given their best strength and often their very limbs 
in the late struggle between ng and Parliament, the old 
soldiers were cast adrift to wander about in rags. Nell Gwynne, 
the a carrying her basket to the play-house, saw 
and pitied them, and in der days Mistress Eleanor Gwynne 
did not forget them. She it was who be their hospital 
from the King.” This was the text out of which Mr. Stone 
constructed his picture exhibited at the Academy in 1867. It 
bore the simple title, ‘Nell Gwynne,” and shows the warm- 
hearted girl with a basket of oranges on her arm, offering some 


called | prison chamber before that the troopers 


| same year he painted for Mr. H 


CLAUDIO ACCUSES HERO. (‘Much Ado About Nothing.”—Act. iv., Scene 1.) 


to free him, save by good fortune we mighte the of his 
c aid ‘waken fice their 
orgies. This my sister, out of her a love and pious 
dutye, took upon herself to do, our Sg ithful it aged mean- 
while quaking in the doorway.” is forcibly told, and 
without any of that conventional dramatic rendering which such 
a subject might tempt a young painter to adopt in order to make 
it effective and striking. Mr. Stone has treated it with no less 
judgment than artistic skill. The picture undoubtedly raised his 
reputation not a little in the estimation of all Art-critics. In the 
Wallis, who is still in - 
sion of the work, and has kindly given us permission to have it 
engraved, ‘ROYALISTS SEEKING REFUGE IN THE HovsE oF A 
Puritan.’ Less elaborate as a composition than ‘Stealing the 
Keys,’ to which it would not inaptly serve as a companion, its 
pictorial qualities are equally good. All the figures are made 
subservient to that of the Royalist, whose energetic sup- 
plicatory action stands in fitting opposition to the quiet demeanour 





[ Bngraved by J.‘D. Cooper. 


of the fruit to a group of ragged and maimed soldiers, who 
might stand as models for wretched outcasts, as Nell herself 
does for feminine beauty and native gracefulness. The picture 
is in every way & success. 

The only other picture exhibited by this artist is the very 
clever one, ‘An Interrupted Duel,’ in the Royal. Academy last 
year, which, having been purchased by the proprietor of the 
Art-Journal, is being engraved for our work: till the ——- 
of the print any remarks upon the picture must be deferred. 
Most of our readers will doubtless remember his ‘ Watt’s First 
Experiment,’ of which an engraving was published in this journal 
a few months since. The painting was never exhibited. 

We know of none of our younger painters who are on a safer 
road to academical honours us Stone, whether or not 
the Academy enlarges its borders, as everybody considers it ought. 
Under any circumstances it cannot surely be long ere he receives 


the reward to which his talents entitle him. 
JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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justice without mercy” of a | 


isite portrait often excites our surprise; 
but the beneficial influence on Art caused by the 
of works of genius which the medium 
of photography renders accessible to all classes, 
a oa It is one of the good 
things o: t that the civilisi 
iefingnete of Ant axe brought within the 
of the many ; and that fac-similes of the works 
the masters may be had for a mere 
late Prince Consort led the way in 
in many other works for the dif- 
artistic know by having his 
i photographed ; an example 
in all the galleries of Europe. 
been to the subject 
excellent collection 


ri 
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not the opportunity 

an Italian sky: to 

1 photographs are doubly valuable, 
when, as from pen-and-ink drawings, 

they are absolute reproductions of the original. 
Signor Brogi has selected 150 subjects for his 
50 of which are published; he has 
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was excited by an article 
tly Review on these draw- 
pen of Mr. Swinburne. It 
the charm of his brilliant 


bees, 
Fo 
Fils 
Lion 
gee 
ePhe 


burns lows 
from a practical, artistic 
] ot agree with his deduc- 
his analysis, and we wholly de- 
Bacchantine glitter he throws 
Holy Families. We quote 
for it cannot be called 
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or blown against ids ; 

et ee ead nek 
of flesh—the wise ironical face of one made 


| subtle and feeble by great age. The vivid and 


various imagination of Leonardo never fell into 


| a form more than this design.” This is 


not art criticism, but it is most poetic writing. 
Again, a drawing by Michael Angelo, No. 2,013, 
which might be the Muse of Tragedy, or, 
simpler still, Human Vanity, provokes a whole 
page of coarse words, and unpleasant 

i which become even more exube- 
rant in the description of three beautiful 
sketches of the same woman’s face, repeated 
in youth and age; No. 2,016. We do not per- 
ceive that, a “silent anger against God and 


transcendent talent for word-painting should 
be marred by such aby of vision. 
To return to our folio. There are twenty 
; among them the first idea of the 
Madonna del Pesce, one of the chief ornaments 
of the gallery at Madrid ; also a group from Lo 
Spasimo, in the same collection; re is a 
most careful study in pen-and-ink for the pic- 
ture of St. John the Baptist which hangs in the 
Tribune; some very exquisite groups for the 
frescoes in the Vatican, with subjects of 
which we are all familiar; what comes 
still more home to us, four or five sketches for 
the cartoons now in the South Kensington 
Museum; and we must not forget a beautiful 
mee are up of angels. Among the 
ichael drawings is one which in itself 
would have been cient to immortalise 
him—his famous figure of Fortune. From 
seeing it, one can realise the power of the 
wonderful genius which could, at will, com- 
bine so much beauty, sweetness, dignity, and 
strength. No. 2,014, ‘L’Ame damnée,’ is a 
careful a by‘ Michael Angelo from a 
small gem to seen in the cabinet of 
gems in the Uffizi, No. 3,198, and it is not un- 
instructive to the student to note with what 
faithfulness and humility Michael Angelo could 
copy. Considering the rare gathering of 
itian’s landscapes in the gallery, we do not 
admire the selection which has been made from 
his works; but there is one sketch, No. 2,039, 
the first idea of the great picture of ‘Peter 
sy ofl which has a melancholy value from the 
sad fate of that master-piece. To the English 
landscape-painter a reproduction of the studies 
from which he composed the backgrounds that 
so frequently adorn his pictures, would be very 
welcome. * are not works of imagination, 
but faithful ies of nature, and depict with 
loving care detail the beauties of Italian 
landscape ; the chestnut trees, the foliage, the 
scenes, and the barren 
which form that singular union of the sweet 
erce so characteristic of the Italian country, 
character, and climate. Correggio’s drawings 
never prepare us for the excellence of his 


ar there are —_ two given. Albert 
i is always true to hi ; Wwe can point 
to nothing more admirable in its way than a 

-and-ink drawing of the ‘ Descent from the 


in’ is very lumi- 
nous; but among so many Italian drawings 
fat Flemish Madonnas seem somewhat out of 
. We could also have di with 
urillo’s ‘Holy Family,’ which does him no 
justice. Neither can we admire the example of 
Claude, or of Rembrandt, but a charming 
sketch by Vi closes the collection. 
We have our remarks to the small 





SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION 
OF THOMAS WILLIAMS, ESQ. 

THE LAST TOILET OF CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 
E.M. Ward, R.A., Painter. L. Stocks, A.R.A., Engraver. 
lr assassination may be under any cir- 
cumstances justified, then the deed which 
brought the young and beautiful Girondist 
of Normandy to scaffold places her in 
the ranks of a true heroine, for she boldly 
rid the world of a man whose name is only 
another word for a monster in human shape. 
Marie Anne Charlotte Corday d’Armans, 
better known as Charlotte Corday, a de- 
scendant of a noble family—among whom 
was Corneille, the celebrated tragic writer, 
father of the French drama—was born at 
St. Saturnin, near Seez, Normandy, in 
1768. The republican principles of the 
French revolutionists struck deep root into 
her enthusiastic mind, and her zeal for 
their establishment increased after the 
Jacobin party had overthrown the Giron- 
dists in 1793, and the chiefs of the latter 
had fled into Normandy in hope of arous- 
ing the people in their fayour. Resolved 
to advance their cause by some extraordi- 
nary action, she sooneatel to Paris, and 
selected Marat as her victim, one of the 
most violent and blood-thi 
bins. After two P 
gain an interview with him, she obtained 
admission, on July 15th, 1793, to the 
chamber in which he was confined by a 
slight indisposition, and stabbed him to 
the heart. ing instantly arrested, and 
carried before the Tribunal Révolutionnaire, 
she avowed and justified the act. She 
heard with perfect calmness the sentence of 
death pronounced upon her, and maintained 
her composure to the last hour. Two days 
after Marat’s assassination her head was 
struck off by the guillotine, when she had 
only just reached the of twenty-five. 

ine, in his ‘‘ Histoire des Giron- 

dins,” states that Charlotte Corday was 
ae emer be os 
sit it to a painter e 
name of * oad sggenyet with whom we 
are totally unacquainted. He had seen 
her in court, and began a sketch with her 
matey and approval; afterwards she 
consented to sit to him in her dungeon, 
and at her request he made a small copy, 
which was presented to her father after her 
death. The incident, and its attendant 


it exhibited aught of tremor of hand—and, 
while gathering together his pigments, he 
tches the face of the young Norman 
girl, who sits with clasped hands, and. calm, 
earnest gaze on the portrait, as the execu- 
tioner remorselessly applies his scissors to 
her luxuriant hair, lest it should turn aside 
the edge of the guillotine. The action and 
attitude of the heroine show what are 
ings at this dread moment, rather 
expression of her countenance ; 
i is negation of obtrusive mental 
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THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


CHAPTER II. 
Szcrion I. 


THE various collections of works of Art ex- 
hibited in the South Kensington Museum 
may be regarded from several distinct and 
independent points of view, each of which 
will possess mora or less interest for the 
general reader. The , however, under 
which we are now desirous of considering 
the subject, is that of the utility of the In- 
stitution as a school of industrial Art. The 
original recommendation of the committee 
appointed by the Board of Trade in the year 
1846 was, that a museum should be “‘ formed 
in connection with the School of Design at 
Somerset House, which should exhibit to 
the students of the school, to inquiring 
manufacturers, and to the public in general, 
the practical P gmapce of the princi - 
of design, in the gracef ment 0: 
forms, os the iorusione-cnetiibnelien of 
colours.” While it is evident that the accu- 
mulated treasures, of which the first nucleus 
was formed by the purchase of objects 
collected from ox Exhibition of 1851 - 
consequence of a iamentary grant o 
£5,000 made to the Board of Trade), afford 
a basis for investigations of a high order 
into the history and the laws of Art, the 
economic value of the Museum is that 
which constitutes its first claim on the 
public. Omitting, then, at all events for 
the present, the examination of the amount 
of public instruction which is offered to the 
general visitor, we have to direct our atten- 
tion somewhat exclusively to the distinct 
subject of the education of the craftsman. 
We commence with the description of. the 
collections available for the instruction of 
one of the highest orders of skilled artificers. 


Szcrion II.—Go.psmitn’s Work. 
~ “The work of the goldsmith has in all 


ages been held in high estimation; the | 
writings of ancient authors tell us to what | 


perfection it was carried in their day, and 


the numerous specimens of this beautiful | 


art which have been discovered amon 

ruins and in ancient monuments furni 

abundant proof of the truth of their state- 
ments.” e intrinsic value of the pre- 
cious metals has led to the application of 
unstinted labour, and of cultivated taste, 
to the fabrication of the works for which 
such rich material is adopted, and the worth 


of the artificer’s labour often equals, and at yold, with a blue enrichment, not of enamel, | 


which was then unknown, but of mosaic; | 


times exceeds, that of the pure metals on 
which it is expended. chief occu- 
— of the most famous goldsmiths has 

m in the preparation of vessels or orna- 
ments for public display. Regal state, as 
held on occasions of coronations, he yee 
baptisms, or solemn banquets; and e- 
siastical pomp, as demanding sacramental 
chalices, flagons, pixes, monstrances, dishes, 
plates, candlesticks, processional crosses, 
and miniature, or even life-size statues, 
have been richly adorned by the art of the 
worker in precious metal. 

The decorative plate employed for lay, 
or for private purposes, attained great ex- 
cellence in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, when the study of classical examples 
led. to an improved taste, and to the illus- 
tration of mythological subjects. The prin- 
cipal works of the goldsmiths of earlier date 
(since the overthrow of the Roman Empire), 
syle wes pesctioed Seeing’ the thirtenath 

was 
— fourteenth centuries. Some of the 
ornaments produced for the spiritual and 


temporal princes of France and Germany, 
during the thirteenth century, surpassed 
in magnificence any works of the kind pre- 
viously achieved. The chasse of Charle- 
magne, commenced by order of the Em- 
peror Frederic II. previously to a.p. 1220, 
and occupying seventeen years in execu- 
tion, which is contained in the treasury 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, is regarded as one of 
the finest specimens of a brilliant period 


entitled ‘‘ Histoire des Arts Industriels,” 
par Jules Labarte, a — volume, con- 
tained in the library of the Museum. 


in gold and silver, we find unusual interest 


be the handiwork of the famous Saint Eloi, 
the contemporary of Dagobert, in 622. A 
full description of this beautiful old cup is 
to be found, ther with that of other 
productions attributed to the same saintly 
ldsmith, in a work entitled ‘‘ Les Euvres 
e Saint Eloi, et la Verroterie Cloisonnée,” 
©. de Linas, also in the library of the 
useum. 

From the seventh Christian century, we 
can retrace the art of the goldsmith to the 
A age. An invaluable discovery of 
a buried treasure, of the beaten and chased 
silyer-work of Imperial times, has lately 
been made near Hildesheim; copies or pho- 
tographs of which will, no doubt, in due 
time, make their appearance at South Ken- 
sington. Of the chryselephantine work of 
the age of Phidias we have only inadequate 
accounts; although the beauty of some of 
the Greek medals, and the yet more strik- 
ing excellence of the antique bronzes to be 
seen at Naples, are such as to lead us to 
form the highest opinion of the craftsmen 
who produced such work as the Shrine 
lof Diana, at Ephesus, or the colossal 
| Minerva, which impressed every beholder 

with awe. 
| The most ancient works in the precious 
| metals, to which we can assigna date, 
are made of pure gold—a material very rarely 
made use of in later times although the 
Ampulla, or eagle-formed cruse, formin 
| = of the coronation plate of the i 
onarchs, is wrought in this noble metal. 
The regalia of Queen Aah Hotep, which 
were—we can only call it—pilfered from 
her tomb by M. Marriette, and displayed 





era, or nearly three thousand six hundred 
ears ago. ey include a dagger of solid 


a coronet; necklaces, one consisting of a 


ie d insignia of 
ro ; and other 

end > coneutecnihs td cgtcontas a 
under the seventeenth and eighteen - 
nasties, could produce work as tastefully 
designed and as exquisitely finished as 
that of the artificers in 
any subsequent period of 


Section III. 

In inviting the English goldsmith to 
avail hisnoalf of 4those opportunities for 
self-improvement which court his atten- 
tion at South Kensington, we desire to 

with due of a su order 
of craftsmen.* It is not by iating 


rank ; 





and jewellers hold the tenth among Metropolitan 
craftsmen, their number, in 1 iuten lacgantes tone dee 
of gold and silver coin and bullion into the 





of ecclesiastical Art. This noble work is 
to be found fully described in the book | 


Retracing the course of the earlier workers | 
to attach to the chalice of Chelles, said to | 


in the Exhibition of 1862, date in the | 
eighteenth century before the Christian | 


ficaows meatal ot 


or undervaluing the degree of excellence 
which may be actually attained that we shall 
dispose men to seek to improve on their 
agen in an educational point of view. 
| Lhe work of the English gold and silver- 
| smiths is F mas admired for its solidity and 
‘finish. With regard to its artistic merit— 
to the in which excellence has been 
attained in the “ application of the prin- 
ciples of design in the arrange- 
ment of forms ”—we rather wish to induce 
the workmen of the present day to submit 
_ their productions to the test of their own 
enlightened criticism, than to attempt to 
perform the function of a judge. One 
, we venture to hint, is eminently sug- 
gestive; it is, that old plate, as a rule, is 
thought to be more valuable than new. It 
| commands a higher price. If the art of 
the goldsmiths of the Victorian age were 
characterised by a steady improvement on 
that of the reign of Anne, or of William 
and Mary, the difference would not be 
counteracted by the mere fact of an anti- 
ye Shea remote that we are apt to 

ink the taste of the period, as 5, 6 
for instance, in its itecture, is bizarre, 
without having attained the claim of being 
venerable. 

If we seiect an instance of English gold- 
smith’s work of the coventoonth century 
in order to investigate its artistic merit, 
we may take one of national importance, 
likely, from its object no less than from its 
intrinsic value, to have called forth the 
best talent of the day. Among the elec- 
trotype reproductions of works in the pre- 
cious metals are to be found eleven speci- 
mens of the regalia, or coronation plate, of 
the English sovereigns. One of them, of 
copper-gilt, is a reproduction of a silver- 

ilt salver, or altar-dish, 2 feet 3} inches 
in diameter. The original forms part of 
the regalia in the Tower of London. The 
centre is embossed in high relief, with a 
composition representing the ‘‘ Supper at 
Emmaus,” behind which is a cartouche, 
bearing the cypher of King William III. 
and Queen , the margin being chased 
with scroll fo Among this foliage 
appear four of what the official descrip- 
| tion explains to be meant for “‘ cherubs’ 
| heads.” They are unmeaning, pudding- 
faced, children’s faces, garnished with duck’s 
wings. When, in our former chapter, we 
_ referred to the conventional cherub of the 
_ tombstone as the ne plus ultra of that 
species of stone-cutting which is not sculp- 
ture, we did not expect to find the un- 
meaning little imps ensconced in the very 
regalia of our sovereigns. Now the gold- 
smith who perpetrated these disfigurements 
| is without excuse. Had he contented him- 





chain of work equal to that of Venice, sup- | self with foliage or with arabesque, his 
den flies, the emblems of | work, splendid in its size and material, 


, and not without much craftsman-like bold- 
ness and finish, would have failed to pro- 
voke criticism. The composition in the 
centre may even claim our admiration.: 
Neither is it the case thatthe ideal or 
conventional form _¢ a cherub (if = 
were necessary to design, or eminently 
appropriate to the subject of the salver) 
does not admit of noble treatment. Two 
of the loveliest forms ever produced by 
human Art are those of the winged boy- 
an mtemplation and Adoration they 
may be thought to represent—that lean 
over the low wall, or the red-curtained 
railing, at the feet of the Sistine Madonna, 
as i in either of the duplicate 
originals; one well known to be preserved 





the last year was hard u 


United Kingdom 4 
twenty-four enillions stestt of which but little more 
two millions consisted of coin. 
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Dresden, and the other, less widely 
known, in the Museum of Rouen, painted 
by Raffaelle for Cardinal d’Amboise, whose 

i the pontifical tiara to the 
St. Barbara. And in St. Paul’s 
have a numerous company 
cherubs of Grinling Gibbons, exqui- 
itely carved in pear-tree wood, with all 
the tenderness, and more than the ordi- 
nary beauty, of living children. Yet the 
w igned, or who executed, this 


man who 
To ver in the year 1690, con- 
tented Himself with the ordinary and v 


failure 


Szcrion IV. 


The first branch of the collections appli- 
cable to the education of the worker in 
precious metals to which we have to direct 
attention, is that of the actual specimens 
of plate, cases of which are to be found, 
apart from other objects, in the central 
gallery. The objects are grouped together 
with as much to convenience of 
examination as is compatible with a sym- 
metric arran t of the contents of each 
case. Ohalices, cups, tazzi, dishes, tan- 
kards, and other objects of English, French, 
German, Flemish, Italian, _ mmr and 
Portuguese work, will well repay attentive 
examination. 

Let us first examine the Portuguese 
articles. These are chiefly admirable for 
the age be! the metal of which they are 
made. art of the workmen, as regards 
coin. is generally of the lowest order. 
We look in vain, for the most part, in Por- 
tugal for any examples of that artistic 
merit which is to be found in Spain. In 
one of the royal palaces in the former 
~_— 4 ae adorned by fre- 
quen on gure of a magpie, 
and ty rome **Por bem” (for )»— 
which tells a tale of Portuguese gallantry 
similar to that related of our own 
Edward ITT. and the Countess of Salisbury, 
—the execution of which would disgrace 
a suburban tea- . Thus, in the two 
salvers (S—’66 and 7—’66) of Portuguese 
work, of the seventeenth and early part of 
the eighteenth century, the bright, white, 
silver is so as to atone, in 
great measure, for the poverty of the de- 
sign and execution. The artist may hence 
learn how purity of metal is an element of 
beauty in a more distinct and impressive 
manner than he can do by regarding works 
of more homogeneous excellence. No. 
163—’66, however, is a imen of fine 
Portuguese work, chiselled in high relief, 
in silver-gilt, of the first half of 
teenth century. The Indo - Portuguese 
work evinces the patient labour and pecu- 
liar taste of the Indian artist applied to 

uisites of the European employer ; 
ee far higher artistic merit 


E 


© seven- 


and 








tury, of 162 inches indiameter. Attention 
should also be given to (305—’66) _——— 
processional cross, of sil -gilt, 
ornamented with foliage and statuettes of 
saints, with their emblems, dated about 
1560. This cross was purchased for £210 
in the year 1866. The Italian altar-cross, 
of rock crystal, with engraved figure and 
bust, dating about 1520, although more 
remarkable for the work of the lapidary 
and for the purity of the crystal plate than 
for the metal-work, is one of the most 
striking examples of church decoration. 
The ecclesiastical plate, however, of 
which there is a te case containing 
many valuable specimens, is of less value 
to English student in an industrial 
than in an ical point of view. 
There is, indeed, a ies of fictitious de- 
mand for this kind of work among a certain 
class of purchasers, but it is a class hardly 
oo | to demand the labours of the gold- 
smith. The imitation silver of the day is 
in every way an adequate material for the 
fanciful reproduction of an imaginary an- 


os. 
emish and German plate is represented 
by many fine imens; among these a 
German tazza, dated 1604 (318—’54), espe- 
cially claims attention. It is of silver-gilt, 
the pattern chased in relief, with the sub- 
ject of Lot and his daughters, surrounded 
y a pierced border set with uoises. 
It is supported by a nude nymph, leaning 
inst a tree and plucking grapes from a 
vine that hangs over her head. ‘This beau- 
tiful piece of plate is thought to be scopy, 
or adaptation, of an Italian work of 
sixteenth century. 

The appending of bells to drinking cups 
is a curious indication of a forgotten custom. 
We have a silver, parcel-gilt beaker, bell 
Saree. and resting on three small hawks’ 

, dating about 1550 (4,395—’57). Again, 
there is a curious double cup, of Flemish 
or Dutch work of the seventeenth century, 
the stem, which unites the larger and 
smaller vessels (one of which must be of 
course reversed), being formed of a pierced 
sphere, containing a small bell, a satyr 
a? seated on the sphere, holding a cord 
which supports the smaller cup (8,458— 
63). The beaker, with three pendants 
(9,016—’63), German work of the seven- 
teenth century, looks as if the shell-sha 
ornaments may have been originally " 
The quaint silver cup (1,181—’64), in the 
form of an owl on a perch, with a bell 
attached to one leg, and eyes formed of 
eng (which may be the great grand- 

ther of the silver owls now made to hold 
lucifer matches), belongs also to this curious 
group of musical, or rather noisy, drinking- 
ae. 


The silver tankard, of German work of 
the eighteenth century, 20 inches high, 
with a group of warriors in high relief, and 
a dead lion, on which an eagle is about to 
prey, on the cover (930—’63); the inkstand 
representing Cupid riding on a sea-horse, 
the base surrounded with plants and 
serpents (9,092—’63); and the Roman 
statuette of Cupid, who bears on a sort of 
rod a pair of butterflies (which ought to be 
so bent back into their original position as 
to form a reflector for the lamp that the 
god carries in his other hand), are among 

; collection 


in 1867 for £350 (38—’67). A silver parcel- 

ilt cup and cover, date 1669 (290—’54) 
» sorte 2) by scrolls of foliage, a om 
and an eagle, isa fine example of English 
work. in, there is a pair of silver 
tureens (472-3—’64) reed and orna- 
mented with chasing of oak-leaves and 
a * wet hall-mark of —— - 

ve been up as a great or 
fifty sodiasian The plateau, date 17 72, 
containing medallions, with a rococo scroll 
border, is of bold design, but poor execution. 
The silver ewer (394—’64), on the other 
hand, with the hall-mark of 1805, orna- 
mented with a broad band of vine leaves 
and grapes, with a smaller band of shells 
in repoussé work, and chased, is of admirable 
workmanship, which it is a thousand pities 
to see bestowed on a vessel of so ungraceful 
aform. There is perhaps no single article 
in the Museum which shows so distinctly 
the strong and the weak points of the 
English goldsmith. Had his excellent 
workmanship been aided by a cultivated 
acquaintance with examples of classical 
forms, he would have produced, in such a 
work as that referred to, a veritable master- 
piece. 

We must not omit to mention the noble 
silyer-gilt cup, bought for £200, chased 
with bands of scroll-work in relief, alter- 
nating with engraved subjects of the chase, 
with the hall-mark of 1611. This fine cup 
reappears among the electrotypes, amon 
the 2 aay ~~ Samet and among the 
photographs, to each of which methods of 
illustrating the craft of the goldsmith we 
must ask a few minutes of attention. 


Szcrion V. 


The collection of specimens of the genuine 
work of English and of foreign goldsmiths 
is the first thing which will naturally 
arrest the attention of the craftsman who 
seeks for self-education at South Kensing- 
ton. This collection, large and costly as it 
is, has its natural limits, not only of cost, 
but of possible attainment. The purchases 
of actual che/s-d’euvre of the goldsmith’s 
art, must be comparatively few. Objects 
of the greatest value and highest interest in 
this department of industrial Art are but 
rarely exposed for sale. Royal plate, cathe- 
dral and church plate, corporation plate, 
and those decorative articles which form 
the pride, or even the heirlooms, of ancient 
noble families, are only attainable by a 
purchaser on occasions of great calamity 
or convulsion. Yet, in articles such as 
these, is to be sought the — expres- 
sion of the art of the goldsmith. 

This difficulty is admirably met by the 
arrangements of the Museum. Seven 
hundred and eighty-two objects of royal, 
ecclesiastical, and decorative plate have 
been reproduced by electrotype, and are 
available both for the central and for the 
loan collections of the Museum. Many of 
the objects contained in the permanent 
collection have been thus reproduced; so 
that the observer can compare the costly 
original with the beautiful copy. In other 
cases, to be allowed to mould and repro- 
duce objects of unique value, has been a 
concession of no ordinary . The 
constantly increasing collection contains, 
among its numerous treasures, /fac-similes 


chief treasures of the of | of eleven pieces of the “ ia” plate 
foreign plate. of Great Britain, the origi of which 
The work of English goldsmiths is en- | are preserved in the Tower of London. 


closed in a separate case. The collection 
Sligt pinta de agen qsbich, mounted 
oreign go moun 

in silver gilt, the stem carved in high relief, 
with the hall-mark 1567, is one of the 
most valuable specimens. It was purchased 





The term original, indeed, is not strictly 
applicable to such of the regalia as pro- 
fesses to be of an earlier date than the 
Restoration, as the ancient service was 
melted down for the exigencies of the 
Commonwealth, and a reproduction, as 
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close as possible to the original, was at- 
tempted aa the return of the Stuart 
kings. Thus the staff of St. Edward, now 
in the Tower of London, is not the actual 
implement of the last of the old line of 
Saxon kings; nor is the Ampulla, or anoint- 
ing cruse (in form of an eagle with wings 
expanded, made of gold, and reproduced 
for the Museum in copper-gilt), the vessel 
that held the chrism for the first two kings 
of the house of Stuart, or for any of their 
predecessors. ns 

Among the fac-similes of the regalia is 
to be noted the christening font, embossed 
in relief with scroll foliage, natural flowers, 
and cherubs’ heads, 3 feet 1 inch in height, 
and 1 foot 5 inchesin diameter. The wine 
fountain, embossed with mermaids and 
marine-deities, and yy eed sur- 
mounted by a statuette of Cleopatra with 
the asp, is of nearly equal dimensions— 
2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 4 inches. The 
sacramental flagon, in r sé, or beaten 
work, is 17} inches in height. Beside the 
salver or altar-dish to which we have above 
referred, we have the salver of the christen- 
ing font, of slightly smaller dimensions. 
Two salt-cellars, chased and embossed, and 
surmounted by statuettes; a tankard with 
cover, embossed with a group representing 
the loves of the gods; the anointing spoon, 
the form of which, at least, if not the exist- 
ing article, dates from the early part of the 
thirteenth century ; and the ivory sceptre, 
called that of Anne Boleyn, but more pre- 
cisely ascribed to Anne of Denmark, com- 
plete the list of these rare illustrations of 
regal pomp. 

Another royal collection consists of copies 
of twenty-one articles from the plate of 
Her Majesty, kept at Windsor e. Two 
silver tables—one 8 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 
4 inches, and the other 4 feet by 2 feet 4} 
inches—will attract t notice among 
these articles. A curious flagon, in the 
form of a pilgrim’s bottle, with chains 
attached to the cover; a salver, designed 
by Stothard, representing the triumph of 
Ariadne, in high relief; and two vases, 
designed by Flaxman, are ially notice- 
able among these articles of splendid 


luxury. 

The shield designed by M. Morel-Ladeuil, 
and executed by Messrs Elkington, for the 
Paris Exhibition in 1867, is the last addi- 
tion made during 1868 to the electrotype 
reproductions. e illustrations of this 
fine work of Art, which is 2 feet 10} inches 
by 2 feet 24 inches in the transverse dia- 
meters, are taken from Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.” In the central medallion the Arch- 
— Raphael is shown recounting to Adam 
and Eve the defeat of the rebel angels; in 
the other divisions are the events of the 
contest; and below, the Archangel Michael 
is represented vanquishing Satan, and the 
figures of Sin and Death. This shield is 
engraved in the Art-Journal Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Universal Exhibition of 
1867, page 217. 

Twenty-four objects—vases, candelabra, 
plateau and stand, mirror-frames, perfume 
casters, dish, and beaker—are copies of 
the plate of the Countess dela Warr, Knowle 
Park. The “ Cellini cup, now in the 
British Museum, is reproduced in copper, 
silvered and oxidised; as is an antique 
silver vase found at Pompeii (now one of 
the chief treasures of the Museo Borbonico 
at Naples), with a wreath of ivy leaves 
and berries in relief. There is a copy of a 
tazza, attributed to Cellini, now in the 
Louvre, and there are two uctions, 
one partly in fictile ivory, the entirely 
in metal, of a superb and cover, 
of carved ivory maunted in parcel-gilt silver, 





bearing the signature ‘Bernard Strauss, 
Goldsmid, fec.” The date is late in the 
seventeenth century ; the work is German 
(Augsburg). : 

In this German tankard, and in the 
beautiful English cup and cover Pie 
5,964—’59) bearing the hall-mark of the 
year 1611, we have two examples of the 
advantage of being able to consult the 


original as well as the . It could 
hardly be expected that the boldness and 
delicacy of some of the in the ivory 


could be reproduced by moulding. Fictile 
ivory can never for a moment be mistaken 
for real ivory, or for the tooth of the hi 
potamus. face of one of the n te, 
or rather satyresses, who support Silenus, 
which is exquisite in the original, is hardly 
to be recognised in the copy. Again, the 
electrotype reproduction of the English 
cup is far inferior to the original i 
ness and precision of ornamentation. It 
does not, however, follow that this infe- 
riority is the rule. Much has been found 
to depend on the time of year when the 
subject is moulded. Electric moulds taken 
in the summer are wanting in that clear, 
sharp definition which is attainable in 
colder weather. It is rarely that a good 
judge can be absolutely deceived as to 
the difference between silver and electro- 
plate. At the same time it is proper to 
remark that some of the reproductions— 
such as those of the Russian chalice (’66— 
16), and the Swedish tankard and cover 
(°66—17), in the possession of Mr. Moffat— 
appear to leave nothing for the eye to 
desire. 

The classified index of the So 
reproductions is one of the marks of 
thoughtful care of the Directors of the 
South Kensington Museum to give to their 
visitors the greatest amount of educational 
illustration of which a subject will admit. 
The catalogue contains full and clear de- 
scriptions of each object, arranged in the 
order of acquisition, and referring to the 
numbers of the descriptive labels attached 
to the several objects, which are themselves 
extracts from the general inventory, or 
day-book, of the collection. An index 
of objects gives ready reference to the 
pages of this special catalogue; but that 
to which we more especially refer, as of 

t service to the student, is the novel 

eature of an index of countries. Twenty- 
five distinct sources, or schools, of works of 
the goldsmith’s art are thus indicated, and 
every object in the list of re- 
productions is distributed under one or 
other of these heads, and referred to in this 
useful index. The only point to which we 
take exception is, the placing under the 
same h Greek and Roman antiques, 
an arrangement which, however, is pro- 
bably only provisional, and owing to the 
comparatively small number of classical 
works. It would add to the value of this 
very complete list to annex a chronological 
index, ayes 4 to the several — 
under the head of the century to whi 
each is attributed. The most ancient object 
reproduced, dates in the eighth century 
a Se ee on. ene» See 
attri to the reign of Sargon, 
found ry ae ath ik a — 
patera (’68—76), 0 not 

object in point of antiquity, yet contains 
the most ancient pry me work, namely, 
fifteen silver denarii of the Roman Republic. 
The two Pompeian vases are pre-Christian. 
The classical coins can be ——— 
referred to their dates. The ic wor. 
of the Roumanian plate, mentioned in our 
former number as the treasure of 

is attributed to the fifth century. The 


in 


of that Society 
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The noble collections of plate and of 
electroplate, of which we have given a 
brief sketch, are far from contai the 


Society, 24, Old 
Bond Street, as well as at the Sale-rooms 
at the South Kensington 
Museum, are 258 in number. A com- 
plete collection may be consulted, gratis, 
at the Museum. Chromo-lithographs of 
the principal objects are also in course of 
production; the beautiful English silyer- 
gilt cup and cover o ae we have oe 
being very admirably re 
in the first ty. the poss m4 (ery 
large folio, half-bound in morocco, con- 
tains four plates, with descriptions, at the 
price of four gui Of the photo- 
graphs, the Committee of the Privy Council 
ordered the ~———— of a series, 
consisting of “2 rty » ae 
taining twen togtap » wi tter- 
press descri Goce The classified list, to 
which we have referred, comprises the 
articles in metal-work, enamels on metals, 
and carvings in ivory and in wood, and is 
to be p for sixpence. Thus the 
student is enabled with great facility, and 
at the most moderate , to pass in 
review the whole series of objects that have 
been delineated by the aid of photography, 
and to purchase any separate my gs 
at something 
actual cost-price. 


Section VII. 


Plate, , Photographs, and 
chromo-lithographs, conveying as they do 
a concentrated amount of information in- 
valuable to the artist in gold and silver 
plate, do not yet exhaust the elements of 
instruction to the craftsman which are to 
be found at South Kensington. We have 
yet to describe the important oe ery 
afforded by the library. In the illustrated 
works on the special subject of goldsmith’s 
work and decorative plate, are included 
volumes of great price and beauty, coloured 
drawings, and minute descriptionsof foreign 
regalia, and other che/s-d’euvre of metal- 
work not otherwise ted in the 


tion to some of the most important. 
are for the most foreign ; but the illus- 
trations are intelli to every one. We 
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have already mentioned the ‘‘ Histoire des 
Arts Industriels,” in which are to be found 
drawings of many ancient and famous 
of goldsmith’s work. Among 
are the crown of Reccesvinthe, the 
Gothic King, discovered in 1850; the 
crown of the Empress Ste. Cunegonde ; the 
chasse of the Emperor Charlemagne, before 
referred to; the silver altar of St. James, at 
Pistoja, dated in 1353 ; the silver altar of St. 
John, in the Bapti at Florence; and the 
swordofChilderic, with a chalice and plateau 
of the same py om date. In the work 
of Franz Bock, on the regalia of the Holy 
Roman Empire, are to be found represen- 
tations of Imperial crown of le- 
magne, and of the crown and regalia of 
St. Stephen, so solemnly assumed by 
— Joseph Lon his a te 
ungary. ere is a ificent 
set of folio volumes containing coloured 
and gilded engravings of the ancient 
Russian and of numerous speci- 
mens of goldsmith’s work of high antiquity 
and national importance. For the benefit 
of those to whom the form of the Greek 
alphabet in use in Russia is unfamiliar, the 
librarian of the Museum has printed a 
descriptive index, which is bound up in 
this noble work. ‘‘Les Arts au Moyen 
Age A. de Sommerard, is another 
splendidly illustrated series of volumes. 
Another book, entitled ‘‘ Chefs d’(uvres 
des Arts Industriels,” contains a drawing 
of a pot 2 biére, or ale-flagon, belonging to 
the a of the French, which, for 
chastity and appropriateness of design, no 
less than for cam of execution, equals 
anything {to be found within the of 
Kensington. It is earnestly to be desired 
that the authorities of the Museum may 
obtain a reproduction of this exquisite 
work of Art. It is executed in repoussé 
silver, in the form of a hooped wooden 
vessel, wreathed with hop-bine, with a 
handle of twisted ivy, and with ears of 
barley under the mouth-piece. The ela- 
borate work on ‘‘ Les (Euvres de St. Eloi ” 
has an interest that is at once industrial 
and historic. ‘‘The Nouveaux Receuil de 
Divers Genres d’Ornement,” ‘‘ L’Orfévrerie 
Frangais,” ar a bgp gp ‘wy 
‘ayne’s designs for and silver 
work, each contains Prvadiy valuable in- 
formation for artists in the nobler metals. 
The works to be found in the Library, 
when consulted in combination with the 
drawings, photographs, and metal-objects 
in the Museum, will enable the student 
to form no incomplete classification of the 
history of the art of the goldsmith, of the 
present state of the education and skill of: 
the craftsmen entitled to that appellation, 
and of the most famoug objects of deco- 
rative _" now known to be existing in 
world. 


EB 





REPORTS OF SCHOOLS OF ART. 
PROVINCIAL. 


Baru.—The annual distribution of the prizes 
ee ecto took 
- ; 


isans’ a attendance for 
evenings being 45; 133 pupils had attended 


the classes, the average attendance 
i 62. Te Mattes ad alee cnmeain’ te 
caidas setting tae etic neekend 
23 Then, in addition, 2,000 of the 
sual bébiaiag 0 tie coor of the city 
were taught the elements of drawing, and this 
hoped to continue. 
urF.—At the annual distribution of the 
of the Cardiff Schools of 





prise wf his admirable speech. His remarks on | engineers, masons, and others. The report closed 
the subj 


ect, treated at some length in another 

part of our columns, are those which are most 
novel. “The most lamentable want of taste,’”’ 
said his lordship, “is perhaps to be seen in jewel- 
lers’ and silversmiths’ ware.” Lord Bute is in 
a position to form an unbiassed opinion on this 
subject. To the architecture, which might more 
perly be called the slop cobbling, of the hum- 

ler kind of houses, he further and most justly 
alluded as quite deplorable. ‘“ As to the turn. 
ture, crockery-ware, or plate, it is almost impos- 





sible to get it - It is only by having the | 
objects speci cone that a bedstead or | 
washhan pone pom est of drawers in good | 
sound deal can be obtained, and there are few | 
workmen, even in London, capable of well exe- 
euting the designs.” The Marquis insisted on | 
the power and the duty of nearly all to labour | 
in some way for the extension of Art, as a 

means of elevating the national character. 

Corx.—The annual distribution of prizes to | 
the students of the Cork School of Design took | 
place on the 21st December. From the report | 
it appears that during the past year the total 
number of persons receiving instruction in the | 
Central School of Art has been 187, being a | 
slight increase over the number attending last | 

ear, in addition to which the children from the | 
National Schools, St. Stephen's Bluecoat School, | 
&c., continue to receive instruction either in | 
their own schools or at the School of Art. The 
department examinations in free-hand drawing, | 
geometry, model, &c., were held early in the | 
month of March. About 56 persons presented | 
themselves for examination, of whom 29 were 
successful, being an increase of’ 9 over the | 
number last year. ‘Two of the students, having 
passed in all the subjects of the second grade, 
received their certificates. A considerable num- 
ber of advanced and elementary works were 
sent up to the annual competition in London. 
The department reported favourably on the 
character and rendering of the works sent. The 
works of thirteen students were selected for 
national competition, two received honourable 
mention, three students received prizes. 
The Committee desire to record their sense 
of the continued liberality of the Earl of 
Cork—by means of which they have been en- 
abled to remunerate the pupil teachers for 
the work done in National and other schools. 
Grateful mention was also made of the liberality 
of the Mayor of Cork,jwho had for a third time 
contributed largely to the prize fund of the 
school. 

Luycotn.—The Exhibition of the works of 
the students of the Lincoln Schools of Art was 
opened for one week late in December. It com- 

i paintings of still life, and from nature ; 
studies in c from life, from casts of the an- 
tique, and from natural forms, original designs, 
and studies from the cathedral. The annual 
meeting was held on ene = the —— 
ance bei large. e r took the 
port of - hono: —— the _— ap- 
pears to be £420, an ying all expenses, 
a small balance remains a hand. With the 
exception of £10 given annually by the corpora- 
tion, the school is self-supporting. The atten- 
dance at the classes is,—morning, 29 ; afternoon, 
35; evening, 106. The pupil teachers are 26, 
and both morning and evening classes are full. 
The awards of the Science Art Department 
are:—1 National Bronze Medal; 2 Queen’s 
Prizes; 9 Free Studentships; 8 Third-grade 
Prizes ; 9 Second-grade prizes, and 49 Second- 

Certificates. In addition to the usual 
grants, the head master was awarded a bonus of 


e 
£30 by the for the position held by 
toothed ML i tha coeetendinee ext come. 
ee Mo Bye ges Pog on 
sev tlemen to ue of £15 
Mayor heading the list. ; 
—At the annual distribution of 
prizes to the students at the Maidstone School of 





Art, it appeared from the report that the school 
was on January 29, 1867, under the care 
of Mr. J. B. Williamson. ‘Three classes had 
pre rag Fm ioe ann Oa aT 
students passed 62 being 
now under i i brick- | 
layers, ticket-writers, upholsterers, carpenters, | 


with a suggestion, which we trust may be 
acted upon, that prizes should be offered by the 
townspeople. 

Mancuester.—At theannual meeting of the 
supporters of the Manchester School jof Art, 
and distribution of prizes to students, Mr. 
Bazley, M.P., presided. The secretary read 
the report, which stated that the accounts 
made up to the end of the year 1867 showed 
a considerable deficiency, which would be fur- 
ther increased on the accounts for the year 
1868. The annual subscriptions continued to 
decline in amount, while not a single money 
donation had been made during either year. 
The of the institution had distri- 
buted framed prospectuses in the workshops, 
manufactories, and warehouses of the city; 
but though by this means the number of pupils 
and the power and efficiency of the school had 
been maintained, little had been added to its 
funds. The committee were glad, however, to 
announce a donation during the year of £500, 
the interest of which will annually distri- 
buted in prizes. They also announ a sum 
of sixteen guineas, given for specified prizes, 
and expressed a hope that others might in- 
duced to follow such worthy examples. In 
concluding their report, the committee referred 
in terms of the highest satisfaction to the prac- 
tical efficiency of the school, and appealed to the 
friends of the institution for increased support, 
as did also the Treasurer (Mr. Barge), who feared 
the school could not be otherwise continued. 
The Chairman handed to students at the school 
one gold medal, four silver medals, three bronze 
medals, and five book prizes, from the ne 
ment of Science and Art. Twenty-four students 
were announced as successful at the examina- 
tion in drawing in March last. The prizes 
referred to in the report were also distributed. 

O.psury.—The prizes and certificates to the 
successful competitors at the examinations in 
connection with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment at Oldbury took place on December 17. 
‘The drawings of the pupils, both free-hand and 
mechanical, were exhibited. Twenty-seven 
pupils had passed the examination in addition, 
to nine who had received honourable mention 
and three Queen’s prizemen. 

Penzancs.—The prizes awarded the pupils 
of this school by Government have been handed 
to them by the Mayor of Penzance. The head 
master is Mr. Geoffroi, who has conducted the 
school since its commencement, sixteen years 
since, when it began with 20 artisans. There are 
now 900. The school is considered to be in a 
successful state, and it is now a school of science 
as well as Art. 

SunpERLanp.—A school for technical educa- 
tion for workmen has been opened in this place, 
under the auspices of the owners of Monkwear- 
mouth Colliery. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Sr. Martin’s.—Lord Houghton ided at 
the annual distribution of prizes at St. Martin’s 
School of Art. A statement made by the Rev. 
R. G. Maul, the honorary , Showed that 
at the examination held in March by the Science 
and Art t at South Kensington, 
85 students presented themselves and worked 
out 79 pa successfully in geometry, per- 
spective, Sestend and model drawing, for 
which certificates and 27 prizes were granted, 
poser | of books, water colours, &c. Seven 
free studentships had been awarded for the 
most satisfactory works sent up during the year. 
One of the ten gold medals offered by the Science 
and Art Department, and competed for by all 
the Art schools in Great Britain and Ireland, 
had been given to E. F. Clarke, and the second 
wag ae a ne by the Plasterers’ Company 

the best design in plaster, had been awarded 
to Jepp. After distributing the prizes 
the noble said it was impossible to look at 
the works — in the — ee ac- 
knowledgi ir general excellence seeing 
that in their execution the models of wee 
had been followed. The schooling on the w. 
was good, because it did not ay Aa! | 
and fantastic effects, but it required and fav 
accurate, simple, and masterly drawing. 
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PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY.— Parr II. TURIN. 





PAOLO VERONESE. 


only one picture- 






gallery of extent, and that is 
ery, contained in the 
old built Amadeo 


by VIL., 
Duke of Savoy, in 1416. The edifice 
—which stands in the centre of the 
Place Royale, or Piazza del Castello, 
as it is called, from the castel- 
aoe See SS was 
originally flanked ‘our towers; 
two of sap Wl telah, ene eine 
ing used as an observatory. The 
on the side of the Jura, which 


1720, from the designs of Juvara, and somewhat over- 
loaded with sculptures and other ornament, is a fine example of 
Italian architecture. Havi been the residence of the 
Dukes of Savoy, it was fi Madama Reale, Duchess of 
Nemours, and wife of Charles Emanuel II. (1638—1675), who 
caused the opposite the Porta Lusa to be built, and also 
the noble double staircase in the interior. From this time the 
castle has mpegs, oy» emg _ 
storey, ich com » with a 
» were dedicated to the 

the late King of Sardinia, les Albert, on Sep’ 3rd, 
1832, when they were first ed to the public as the National 
Gallery of the kingdom. apartments have, with undue 
pretension, received the names of some of the great masters of 
Art—as the Salle Raffaelle, the Salle Titian, the Salle Vandyck, 
SP SEE pe 
pi © wor pain i ; but are not 
so; there is no arrangement either as to individual caiets on to 
schools. The res, nevertheless, are carefully hang, and with 
as judicious attention to light as the position of the windows 
would allow: but as the i was never intended for the 


is the principal front, was erected in | exp 





point out some of the most notable works in the gallery, without 
—a i “tae mete he glee ing (p. 16) 
in was introduced an engraving (p. 
from a pichure in the Turin collection, by Salvi, commonly Enown 
as Sassoferrato (1605—1685) ; it is the ‘ VIRGIN AND CHILD,’ treated 
in the style of the Roman ‘school, but with Raffaellesque feeling, 
i onch & soeaeanen ae Neer Sassoferrato was a great 
admirer of , and copied several of his works; many of 
ing composed on similar principles to those 
great master. Thus in this pi » which has 
Virgin with the ’ the idea is 
no a very aiteceniny piece. Tams apisinal ia 
the fi in each are ifferen in 
i istingui A disse fo fe all Gamo 
ferrato’s pictures of the Virgin much grace, sweetness, and 
beauty of form. : 2 
The collection contains twelve examples of Giovanni Francesco 
Barbieri, commonly called Guercino (1590—1666); the most 
attractive is his ‘Eock Homo,’ of which an engraving is given on 
the other side. Possibly the principal figure is the 
of affectedness in its geamak gee tak p 
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seen Mount Calvary, with the three crosses yet standing, and a | manner in which the figures 


are arranged in the composition, and 


number of people about them. It is quite evident from the | also from the style of drawing and the disposition of the draperies, 
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ECCE HOMO! 
( Guercino.) 


that Ferrari must have sae me peace after his sojourn in 
Rome, and with the knowledge uired in workin _— 
Raffaelle. ce cieniet efilien emi ape beso. be 


PaoLo VERONESE, the name gy en to Paolo Cagliari (1528 or 1532 
—1588), from the place of his birth, Verona, whose portrait heads 
this chapter, ranks among the most gorgeous painters of the 
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ba or ated itself the most peo of all = 7 er schools. 
The Turin Gallery possesses a fine specimen of this master in 
‘ Mary Macpaians WASHING THE FEET oF JEsvs,’ of which an 
engraving is here introduced. In this, as in many other pictures 
by Veronese, he has not made the special subject of his design its 
principal feature; he cat to have a 9 — upon os 

uping together a mass effectively and picturesquely 
than tellin a story; or, in ae the particular incident 
appears subordinate to the rest. A careful examination of this 
composition bears out the truth of the remark, for the eye is 
attracted far more to the centre, where Judas Iscariot, we pre- 
sume, is seated, than to the reverential service of the Magdalene, 
carried on in the corner. The picture is one of 
those animated and magnificent festal scenes associated with the 
name of the renowned artist. He repeated the subject, with 
variations, more than once or twice; there is one, the figures of 
heroic size, in the Louvre in Paris. 

The early Christian Art of a 
that of P. Veronese is exhibited in a 
Giovenone, who lived in the early part of 


which is bein 


eration immediately preceding 
icture Girolamo 


sixteenth century, 








except that he was one of the 

tian schools cibdier adien b tomiedie ence ea eeeee 
9 18 ve mas 

of Gaudenzio Ferrari, of whom mention was just made. It bears 


e child Jesus stands on her la , with his right 
t . In front, to right, stands 
the Romish Church, in rich robes, and holding a 
side kneels a female in the habit of the convent. 
these stands some saint carrying a lily-branch in his 
> little children kneel in front of him, with their 
the attitude of prayer. This is a very beautiful 
specimen of the art of the period to which it belongs. 

Guido Reni’s name (1575—1642) occurs frequently in the cata- 
logue of the Turin Gallery, but the works exhibited are not 
gives him at this day the high 
symbolising ‘Fame’ is striking 








MARY MAGDALENE WASHING THE FEET OF JESUS. 


(P. Veronese.) 


she stands with her left foot resting on a globe, the other is poised 
in the air; the drapery round her 
from the shoulders, flutter wildly in the wind. With 

wings outspread and face uplifted, she sounds the trumpet that 
betes. aren er presence. ong other works by Guido are 
‘St. Catherine,’ ‘The Death of Lucretia,’ ‘Samson slaying the 
Philistines,’ and ‘Apollo pursuing Daphne;’ all showing many 
of the artist’s qualities as well as some of his defects. 

The place of honour in the third saloon of the gallery is given 
to a picture attributed to Raffaelle (1483—1520), ‘Tue Viner, 
InFANT CHRIST, ae Sr. Jonny,’ en as ‘The Ma sinalite 
Tent ;’ an engraving of it appears on the next page. Its originali 
is questioned, inasmuch as = one Fog similar eo & 
in existence in the Royal ery, Muni t is very e t in 
design, but the face of the Virgin is certainly not in Raffaelle’s 
best manner, and the work never has ranked among his most 
famous Madonnas. 

Turning from the Italian schools of painting to those of the Low 
Countries, the visitor to the Turin collection will find several 
pictures well worthy of his notice. There are no fewer than 


ly, and a lon ee group 





thirteen by Vandyck (1599—1641). Prominent among them is a 
up representing three of the children of Charles I. ; it is a 
eee Tadanel mae rich — the costumes, and 
together of right royal magnificence. exquisite engravin 
of it lies before us while we write, and even this Sanedaltaation 
into mere black and white seems to retain all the glowing colour 
and admirable chiar-oscuro of the painting. The eldest of the 
children has its hand on the head of a | dog, just as in the 
icture, by Vandyck, of ‘The Family of Charles .» in Windsor 
Castle. peaking of portraits we ought not to by, though 
they belong not to the Art of the Low Countries, four respectively 
of Luther, Catherine Bore, his wife, Calvin, and Erasmus. They 
are assumed to be by Holbein (1498—1543), and certainly bear 
the stamp of that artist upon them: those of Luther and his wife 
are 1542, so that if by Holbein, must have been 
painted the year preceding his ; but Holbein died in London, 
and his last visit to the Continent was in 1538; it is difficult, 
therefore, to reconcile these dates with those on the pictures, so 
as to leave no doubts respecting their authenticity. ‘ The Card- 
Party,’ by D. Teniers, the younger (16]0—1690), may be classed 
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among his most esteemed productions; scarcely, if at all in- 
(eae. ~ 0t8) ie by “re — The —— pote ager 
1620— is represen y charges of ca , an 

Horee-Fair. The Ocape- 


more prominently by ‘The 
Gatherer bearing the name of Gerard Douw (1613—1674), to 


judge from a small 
‘The Bunch of Grapes,’ by 
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THE VIRGIN, INFANT CHRIST, AND ST. JOHN. 


(Raffaelle.) 


masters. The collection includes only a few landscapes, | nificant portion; our 
allotted to us must not 


—1640), 
Fiemial ie 


uy are good. 
It be evident that in a gallery containing rather more than 


vin 


Palace, engraved in the Art- 
(1636—1684), ‘ Knife-Grinder,’ A. Vander Werf’s (1659—1722), 
‘Death of Abel,’ and ‘The Raising of Lazarus,’ by Brauwer (1608 


before us, is an exact replica of 


etzu (1615—1699), in Buckin 
Journal for 1858. Netwhars 
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are among the more important works ot the Dutch and | six hundred pictures, those we have indicated form but an insig- 


, however, is limited, and the boun 


overstepped. 


JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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In the volume of the Art-Journal for | Haram wall, but a little to the north of the 

OBITUARY. 1863 will be found, under the title of | line = nae wall; 3, at the south-west angle 
— «British Artists,” a more detailed account | formed junction south 

ABRAHAM COOPER, R.A. of the life of thie artist, ph page een | Sees Se Se eas 4 oh creel pee 


Tus veteran artist died at Greenwich, on 
the 24th of December last, in the eighty- 
second year of his . He was born in 
Red Lion Street, Ho , in September, 
1786; and during a period of more than 
half a century, Fis name has rarely, if 
ever, been omitted from the annual Cata- 
logues of the Exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy and the British Institution. 

‘cooper, like many other painters, 
was a self-taught artist. His early life 
brought him into constant association with 
horses and the horse fraternity, from the 
fact of his father keeping an inn at Hollo- 
way. Asa boy he had shown some talent 
for drawing the animal; and desirous of 
having a portrait of a favourite horse be- 
longing to the late Sir Henry Meux, and 
not being in a position to pay for such an 
acquisition, he panna apten upon to at- 
tempt the task hi ’, and so far succeeded, 
that Sir Henry, to whom it was shown, 
purchased and placed it in his collection, 
and never could be iled upon to part 
with it. By the advice and encourage- 
ment of this gentleman, Mr. Cooper was 
induced to direct his attention to painting, 
and set to work in the best manner his 
limited means and opportunities would 
admit of. These were chiefly by procuring 
prints of the horse and copying them on 
canvas. In this he was greatly assi 
Marshall, a celebrated animal-painter of 
his day, who gave him free admission to 
his studio. 

Mr. Cooper’s first exhibited picture, 
‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ appeared at the British 
Institution in 1814, and was 
the then Duke of Marlborough. In 181 
he commenced exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy; his picture, ‘The Battle of 
Marston Moor,’ was bought by Lord 
Ribblesdale, and, by an unprecedented 
stroke of good fortune, it caused his elec- 
tion as an Associate of the Academy; for 
it may fairly be questioned whether the 
annals of this institution would show a 
parallel case of an artist being admitted 
into it on his first appearance as an exhi- 
bitor. Three years afterwards he was 
elected a Member. 

That the fifty years’ constant labour of 
the painter should have produced a corre- 
sponding large amount of pictures, it 
would only be natural to expect; they are, 
in fact, so numerous, that to speak of even 
a tithe of them is beyond our limits: a 
few of the more prominent can only be 
recorded here to show the cheenaten of the 
subjects that en his attention. Among 
them are, ‘ The Battle of Bosworth Fi 
‘Cromwell at Marston Moor,’ ‘ Rupert’s 
Standard,’ ‘The First Lord Arundell cap- 
turing a Turkish Standard at the Battle of 
Strigonium,’ ‘Lord Arthur Capel defending 
Colchester Castle during the Civil War, 
‘Richard I. and Saladin at the Battle of 
Ascalon,’ ‘ The Assassination of Sir Thomas 
Russell at a Border Meeting,’ ‘ Sir William 
Russell at the Battle of Zutphen,’ ‘ Both- 
well’s Seizure of Queen of Scots,’ 
‘Hawking in the Olden Time,’ ‘The Rout 
at Marston Moor,’ ‘ Battle of Naseby,’ 
‘The Dead ,” ‘Battle of Waterloo,’ 
‘Battle of Shrewsbury,’ ‘The Retreat at 
Naseby,’ ‘An Arab Scheik examining 
Captives,’ Assye, or Assaye, 
‘ Battle of Lewes,’ &c.,&c. Many of these, 
as well as of others not enumerated, were 

ially commissioned ; while not a few 
have become well known from being en- 
graved. 





prehensive list of his principal works, most 
of which have found their way into 
galleries of some of our most distinguished 
collectors. Mae 
As a painter of battle-scenes, espe- 
cially dtm fought in long-past years, 
and a play foremost 
part, Mr. "s pictures stan i- 
nent in our pe ape do those of Horace 
Vernet in the French school, as the illus- 
trator of the conquests, and sometimes 
defeats, of the first Napoleon, and of Peter 
baltl-geieer af Gainey is Gage 
e-painter o' any. ; "8 
knowledge of ‘‘ horse-flesh” was, from his 
early training, eae and he had so 
well instructed hi in English history, 
and acquired such a knowledge of the arms 
and armour of bygone periods, that his 
works may be ed as truthful repre- 
sentations in respect to both. His pictures, 
till very recently, when his powers began 
to fail, are most carefully © wag - and 
without any exaggerated feeling for the 
‘tug of war.” Some of his Eastern scenes, 
such as the ‘ Arab Scheik,’ just mentioned, 
and ‘The Pride of the Desert,’ an Arab 
a g — ificent ry tatieeyge 
miring p of spectators, have a quiet 
beauty hook them which is very at- 
ve. 
—_e— 


THE 
EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 





Srxce the return of Lieutenant Warren, in 
July last, to the scene of his ions at Jeru- 
salem, the small staff of Royal Engineers under 
his orders has had its num somewhat aug- 
mented ; the force, however, at the 
Holy City still consists only of a small group 
of individuals, but they are sufficiently ane 
to carry on their most interesting work wi 
increased energy. 

It will be remembered that it is the earnest 
desire of the Committee of the “ Palestine Ex- 

oration Fund” to comprehend the whole of 

alestine within the range of their th 
exhaustive researches, and that they will con- 
sider their work then only to have been com- 
pleted when there will remain literally nothing 
more for them to do. It will —. great 
additions to the means already at disposal 


oe 


ually enlarged, 
their working power become at least equal 
to the entire d that the 
ration can make upon it. Meanwhile, at pre- 
sent for the most part concentrated a tome 


4 withthem. e 





wall to the ascent of the Mount of Olives, and, 
consequently, thus to ascertain the ancient levels 
of the Kedron stream; and, 8, in the ravine 
formed in the union of the Kedron and Hinnom 
valleys, along the south-easterly course of that 
ravine, as it falls away precipitously in the 
direction of the Dead Sea; the ial object of 
exploration here and more to the north in 
the hill or rock, being to trace out the 
course of certain rock-hewn water- and 
of an aqueduct or great channel, apparently 
connected with the excavations and substruc- 
tures below the Haram area. 

ions have been carried on 
ial view of advancing the explora- 
tions which are briefly indicated above, under 
Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, and 8. In the first instance, 
Lieut. Warren considered that he had made dis- 
coveries along the western face of the Haram 
wall (N wg which a his conclud- 
ing that the original bed of the Tyropean Vall 

fe eith:0 cnlicenal Gebetgh teat Gath: ' 
south ; and that any stream or course of water 
that might traverse the channel formed in the 
bed of the Valley, would flow south- 
wards to the southern extremity of the Haram 
wall, and thence would be carried onwards by 
some water-way, cut deep down in the rock or 
deeply buried beneath the present surface, and 
in either case still to be discovered ; this theory 
depth of the 


ved to be at the 

south-west angle of the | Ace walls, and 
therefore that at that same angle the elevation 
of the walls would be the highest. Lieut. Warren 
has now determined that the lowest point of 
the bed of the is si to the 
northward of the north-west wall —) that 
the water flowing southwards along the Tyro- 
enters the Haram area under the wall, to the 
northward of the south-west angle of the west 
wall: and that the highest elevation of the 
Haram wall in this direction is not at the 
south-westangle, but at some distance eastwards 
from that angle along the face of the south 
Haram wall. The existence, however, of an 
over-flow channel, cut in the rock, and leading 
southwards from the lowest point in the Tyro- 
pean has been discovered, the onward course of 
which channel has yet to be traced out. 


importance. Any attempt ata minute de- 
Orption af these exploeatin ions at present, would 
ee ee scarcely be intelli- 
gible without a ground-plan. At No. 6, the 
walls and towers of Ophel, the researches of the 
explorers are in active progress at the present 
moment, and they are systematically laying 
bare great ancient remains now without the 
existing ci but immediately connected 
explorations No. 7, haveenabled 
Lieut. Warren to demonstrate the immense 
that have taken in the surface- 

levels, and the contours of the Kedron Valley. 
He has here obtained a complete section from 
west to east, which shows the true ancient 
and gives, with admirable exactness, 
the conformation of what _ a bed . 
the Kedron stream, in the days 0 ings 0 
now deeply buried beneath Sadie 

and earth. The rock-cut canal 


au 
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i vations have brought the 
to the actual line of that 
i structure. It has also been 
deep beneath the fallen arch-stones 
’s Arch,” there are the remains of 
ancient sub-arch, which once 
— at the same point, but 
nearer the bed of the valley. 
researches along the face of the south 
wall, where it rises from above what is 
surface of the rock and of the ground 
rock rises to the + surface about 
this wall), have led Lieut. Warren 
of a course of stone-work, 


b. 
1] 


i 
; 


FPLpSHRE 
Hine 


upon 


HUE 


s 


above the highest part of the 

it is cut the south wall; and, 

ly, this is the course in this south 
run uninterruptedly from east 

time it exists continu- 
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SOME FACTS CONCERNING RINGS. 


Tue use of rings and seals was common in 
Egypt n.c. 1700. Pharaoh gave Joseph his 
ring (Gen. xli. 42), and the Israelites offered to 
the Lord, amongst other ornaments, the rings 
they had taken from the Midianites, n.c. 1451 
(Numb. xxxi. 50). Xerxes, King of Persia, 
was a great gem fancier, but his chief signet 
was a 
founder of the monarchy. He also wore one 
with the figure of Anaitis, the Babylonian 
Venus, upon it. The Greeks seem to have 
derived the custom of wearing rings from the 
East;.and Italy from the Clemens 
Alexandrinus thi we should not allow an 
a bow, a sword, or a cup, much bone “a 
uman figures, to be engraved upon them; but 
a dove, a fish, or a ship in full sail, or a lyre, 
an anchor, or fisherman—all being Christian 
symbols. The ring distinguished the free born 
from the servile, who, however, sometimes 
obtained the jus annuli, or privilege of the ring. 
The earliest Roman rings are of iron, and those 
made of gold are first mentioned s.c. 321. It 
is recorded that after the battle of Canna, 
A ¥a, po — Reng 508 = 
b of gold rings. Xenophon, in his “ 
enc Wap that the Greek mans Se the 
power of sealing up, or ing upon 
the house-goods ; » at Sena Cicero’s eile 
was accustomed to enhance to consumers the 
merits of some thin wine, vile Sabinum, by 
affixing to ah euolien her official signet. 
Magistrates, physicians, and lawyers all wore 
rings. The latter would not undertake a brief 
without a sardonyx on finger. Julius Cesar 
used a si with a Venus Victrix upon it. 
Plato, who believed in the resurrection, has 
generally a butterfly (Psyche) affixed to his 
gem portraits. In gem ving the Greeks 
were more simple than the Romans; they 
seldom introduced portraits. The gladiators 
often wore heavy ri a blow from which was 
often fatal. Heliogabalus never wore the same 
ring twice. Verres is charged by Cicero with 
stripping off "s ri when he took a 
fan: gee Antony — see 
in the hope of getting possession of a - 
sized 0} ring, valued at 20,000 sesterces; 
but Nonius carried it with him into exile, 
and would not part with it. Pliny traces the 
igin of the public taste for rings at Rome 
8 y of the Mithridatic jewel 
. Martial wrote two spiteful 
ing him with 


gold rings was only given, in the early days of 
the Republic, to ambassadors, and then they were 
only worn on state occasions. Alexander the 
Great was i about his 


in all his Persian edicts. His 8 si 
which he also used, had a lion upon it, 
club of Hercules, the supposed ancestor of 





Waterton Dactyliotheca. An inscription cut 
— the pedestal formerly supporting a statue 
ot Isis, as is sup discovered at Alicante, 
given by Monfaucon (Pl. 136). From this it 
a that a ene Roman lady, Fabia 

abiana, had offered the entire set of jewels 
belonging to her deceased grandchild for the 
repose of her soul. Among them “on her little 
finger two rings with diamonds . . . . . on the 
top joint of the next finger a ring with an eme- 


portrait either of himself or of Cyrus, the | rald 


Under the Lower Empire crystal seems to 
have been much in use for making solid finger 
rings, carved out of one single piece, the face 
engraved with some intaglio, serving for a 
cna. “All those known to me,” says 

. King in his “Natural History of Gems” 
(p. 109), “have the shank moulded into a 
twisted cable; one example bore for device the 

istian mon which indicates the date 
of the fashion.” The idea of such rings was 
unmistakably borrowed from the hemispherical 
seals in calcedony of the Sassanians—that na- 
tional form of the signet—in many of which 
the large diameter of the oration and the 
carving of the sides render them but little 
different in appearance from these ornaments of 
their Roman and Byzantine rivals. The en- 
graved stone of the ancients found upon old 
sites were pea in the Middle to be 
possessed of extraordinary virtues, the efit of 
which was imparted to those who carried them 
about their persons. 

The gods of the heathen did duty in the 
Middle Ages as Christian saints. e triple 
Bacchic mask of the Roman stage, says Mr. 
King, was revered as the Trinity in person; 
every veiled figure became a onna or a 

ene; Isis nursi Horus became a 
Virgin and Child; Thalia holding a mask suited 
Herodias carrying John the ist’s head ; 
Bacchus, with his crooked pedum, e some 
crosiered prelate; Caracalla was always put 
down as St. Peter; Serapis passed for our Lord. 
The monks of Durham somewhere procured 
an antique of an oval shape, an admirably cut 
head of Jupiter Tonans. is they let into a 
circular plate of brass, or such metal, and con- 
verted it at once into the head of St. Oswald 
the King, by means of this inscription, “ Caput 
Sancti Oswaldi Regis.” 

A curious ceremony was performed at Venice 
on Ascension Day by the Doge, who went with 
much pomp and ceremony in the “ Bucentaur,” 
or state hy paws dropped his ring into the 
water. In the year 1176, Sebastinus Ziani, the 
Doge, defeated the combined fleets of Pisa, 
Genoa, and Ancona, under the command of the 
os age Frederick I.’s son, Otho, who was 

prisoner and carried to Venice. On the 
return of the victorious fleet, Pope Alex- 
ander III., at that time a fugitive in Venice, 
presented Ziani with his ring, authorizing him 
and his successors to proclaim their right to the 
sovereign’ a iatic and to subject it to 
the rule of Venice. 


The ring was used in marriage among 
een tny oteee, Pronubal, or pledge- 
rings, passed between the contracting parties 
among the Romans. When the marriage 
settlement had been properly sealed, —— 
bearing the names of the newly-married cow 
were handed round to the guests. Among the 
relics in the Cathedral of Perugia is one 
affirmed to sae si eg usals which 
8. J gave to irgin ft is 
made of one whole ae ae ee so 


p and bezil, unalloyed with any The 
Soe one re Sages, to be 
is some 

se idine ri 
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In the ancient ritual of marriage the ring was 
placed by the husband on the top of the thumb 
of the left hand, with the words “In the name 
of the Father ;”’ he then removed it to the fore- 
finger, saying, “and of the Son;” then to the 
middle finger, adding “‘and of the Holy Ghost ; ’’ 
finally he left it, as now, on the fourth finger, 
with the closing word “Amen.” The ring is 
worn on the left hand to signify the subjection 
of the wife to her husband, as the right hand is 
the hand of power. The gimmal, or linked 
ring, was much used for solemn betrothal in 
the Middle Ages. This kind of ring was made 
with a double or triple link, which turned upon 
a pivot, and could be shut up into one solid 
ring. The ring was broken asunder at the 
betrothal, which was ratified in a solemn 
manner over the Holy Bible, and often in the 
presence of a witness ; when the marriage con- 
tract was fulfilled at the altar, the three portions 
were re-united and the ring used in the cere- 
mony. There is an ancient belief that a nerve 
went direct to the heart from the fourth 
of the left hand; hence this has been, from long 
usage, consecrated to the wedding-ring. The 
Greek and Roman physici call this the 
medical or healing finger, and used it to stir 
their mixtures, from a notion that nothing 
noxious could communicate with it, without 
its giving immediate warning by a palpi- 
tation of the heart. In Somersetshire the 
ring finger is thought to have the power of 
— any sore or wound which is stroked by 
it. e Jews make the ring a most important 
feature of the betrothal in the iage cere- 
mony. A specimen of large size and curious 
workmanship is in the collection of Lord Lon- 
desborough and is fi in “The Book of 
Days” (i. 220). Upon it are the words “Joy 
be with you,” in Hebrew characters. According 
to the Jewish law it is necessary that this rin 
be of a certain value; it is therefore examin 
and certified by the officiating Rabbi and chief 
officers of the © when it is received 
from the bridegroom, whose absolute property 
it —_ be, and not obtained on credit or by 


g1 

The supposed heathen origin of the marriage 
ring had well-nigh caused its abolition during 
the time of the Commonwealth. The facetious 
author of Hudibras (iii. 303) gives us the fol- 
lowing chief reasons why the Puritans wished 
to set it aside :— 

“ Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring, 
With which th’ unsanctify’d bridgroom 
(As wise oo ringing of 8 pig 
1se as 
us'd to tel @ ous and dig) ; 
The bride to nothing but her will, 
That nulls the still.” 
“ De Laet, writing in 1647, states that he re- 
— — it = the custom gg ne 
one) for eman to present the lady on 
ther betrothel with two ri the one set with 
a diamond, the other with a ruby sable-cut. 
This gift went by the French name “ iage.”’ 

The wedding-ring of Cola di Rienzi, “last of 
the Romans,” is preserved in the Waterton 
Dactyliotheca. It bears in niello his device, a 
star, repeated with a bar between, surrounded 
by the names NICOLA and CATARINA (dei 
Rasselli) his wife. 

The ring of Athelwolf, the father of Alfred, 
preserved in the British Museum, is the most 
ancient specimen of what, to all appearance, is 
a true enamelled work. A beautiful drawing of 
it will be found in “ Shaw’s Dresses and Deco- 
rations of the Middle Ages” (vol.i.). In “The 
Journal of the British ical Associa- 


tion ” (vol. i.), is a cut of an on i 
ring, ctcovered near osington, Hants i of j 


considerable thickness, ornamented with 
chainwork, and has in its centre a male head, 
round which is inscribed “NOMEN EHLLA 
FIDES IN XPO.” It is now in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford. It is generally 
believed that the first sealed charter extant is 
that of Edward the Confessor, for the founda- 
tion of Westminster Abbey in 1065. But at 
the Abbey of 8. Denis, in were genuine 
charters of Offa and Ethelwulf, sealed with 
their seals, ing their portraits. 

Lord Braybrooke a plain silver ring 
(Anglo-Saxon), inscribed with the word “ Dolz- 





bot,” ing a compensation for gi a@ man 
a tee on otek It was found in foe” 

The wedding-ring of Sir Thomas Gresham 
(1544) is engraved in his Life by Burgon. It 
opens a thus forming two 
which are linked together in the style of a 

i - Quod Deus conjucit is ved on one 
side, and Homo non separat on other. It 
is beautifully enamelled, and decorated with 
— stones and chased figures of Cupids. 

is interesting relic is now in the ion of 
John Thurston, Esq., of Weston Suffolk. 
It was formerly the custom on the appointment 
of a serjeant-at-law, for him to t gold 
rings to such as came to the inaugura- 
tion feast, and to the law officers. As late as 
1736, on a call of the serjeants, the number of 
rings amounted to 1,409 and cost £773. They 
generally bore mottoes, such as “ Lex regis pre- 
sidium,” “ Vivat Rex et Lex,” &e. Sir D. d, 
in his “State Worthies”’ (82), says that Sir 
John Fineux, at the call of 1485, took for his 
motto “Sue quisque Fortuna faber,” and the 
ring is still in ion of his descendants. 
Edward Montague, afterwards Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas, at his call in 1531, took “ Zqui- 
tas justitia norma.’ Hall, in his “Satires,” 
1598, alluding to the puppyism of male wearers, 
says :— 

“ Nor can good Myson wear on his left hand 
A signet ring of Bristol diamo: 
But he must cut his glove to show his pride, 
That his trim jewel might be better spy’d.” 

The blessing of cramp-rings in the Middle 

is believed to have taken its rise in the 

cacy for that disease supposed to reside in a 
ring of Edward the Confessor which used to be 
kept at Westminster Abbey. This ring S. Ed- 
ward gave in his last illness to the Abbot of 
Westminster. A pilgrim is said to have _ 
it to the sony to have informed him 
8. John the ist had made known to 
the donor that the king’s decease was at hand. 
This ring did not always remain at Westminster, 
but was afterwards kept in the chapel of Haver- 
po adie come gperatag 0 the ring) in the parish 
of a: ae Se > — Good 
Friday was the appointed for lessing 
of the rings. There is a tradition that the 
sapphire in the cross on the summit of the crown 
came from the famous ring of S. Edward. 

Cramp-rings were often called “‘ medijcinable ’’ 
i and were made both of gold and silver, 

even of the handles of We learn 
from the household books of Henry IV. and 


Edward IV. the metal they were composed of | they 


was what formed the king’s offering to the 
cross on Good Friday. Cardinal Wiseman had 
a MS. (temp. Phili Se ini 
both the ceremony for blessing rings an 
that for touching for the king’s evil. Lord 
Berners, the accomplished i 
dinal Wolsey, June 21, 1618, entrenting ‘him 
i olsey, June 21, 1518, i im to 
reserve a few cramp-rings for him, adding, be’! 
trust to bestowe thaym well with Godde’s 

.” Andrew Borde sa eo Henry 
vIIL): “The kings of 2 a halowe 
every year crampe ew rynges 
wore Ga ons’ Sager doth hulp thems whieh bath 
Mn Soll 


ings of Pope Caius (c. 296 
8. John of Beverley ( 
their graves. Athelstan’s 


is preserved in the British Museum. William 
of Wykeham’s (1367—1404) is at 
Winchester . There is a ring at with a 
carnelian‘ engraved with the fish earlier than 
the fourth y 


century), 8 ey in ’s * Ancient 
Metri ales,” the King says to the offending 
archbishop :— 
* Lay down thy cross 
Thy myter and thy 
of my land then 
Two rings were found in Hereford Cathedral 
(“ Archsologia,” xxxi.). One was discovered 
in the coffin of Ri Mayo, bishop in 1504, 
died 1576. The other was that of John Stan- 
bery, created Bishop of Hereford in 1462, died 
1474. It is enriched with chased flowers, set 
with a sapphire, and inscribed within, “en bon 
au.” 


Rings ing a death’s-head were in great 
favour in the grim religious times of the seven- 
teenth century. In a will dated 1648 occurs 
this clause :—“ Also I do will and appoint ten 
ilies “aleve ‘chuling. ttn value of twenty 


and staff, 
that to thee gaft— 


apiece sterling, with a death’s-head 

upon some of them.” iwell’s “ “4g 
v. 318.) 

Every one knows the tale of the ring given 


by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Essex, which 
was to serve him in time of need, and how the 
Countess of Nottingham neglected to give it to 
the Queen. The whole account is given in 
Osborn’s “ Memoirs of Queen Eliza) ” pub- 
lished fifty-five years after her death. Now, it 
is curious that, so far from anything having 
occurred to disturb the Queen’s friendly rela- 
tion with Lord Nottingham, he was actually 
sent for as the only person whose influence 
— sufficiently — to a to 
0 ysicians. existence 0 ring 
Soul do bet little to establish the truth of the 


preserved at Hawnes, Bedfordshire, the seat of 
the Rev. Lord John Thynne, another is the 


perty of C. W. Warner, . 
ane is said to have descen: 


The stone in this is a sardonyx, on which 
is cut in relief a of Elizabeth, the execu- 
tion of which is of a high order. That the ring 
has from 'y Frances Devereux 
affords the strongest ptive evidence that 
it was not the ring. to the tradition, 
it had passed from her father into Lady Not- 
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ring which the Countess of Nottingham is sup- 
= to have withheld. (Edinburgh Review, 
0. -) Drawings of the Essex ring at 
Hawnes, and of the Warner ring, illustrate a 
per by the Vicar of Hawnes, in “ rts and 
pers of the Associated Societies” (ii., 432). 
The Warner ing consists of a diamond of 
size, set in inlaid with black enamel at 
the back and sides. It was given by Charles I. 
to Sir Thomas Warner, the settler of a 
Nevis, and other islands in the West Indies. 
Nothing, however, is known of its possessor 
i disclosure of the Countess of Not- 


i the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, posies or mottoes were generally 
graved on the inside of wedding and other 
rings. Henry VIII. gave Anne of Cleves a 
ring with the , “God send me well to 
kepe.”” In the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies posies were generally placed outside the 
ring. A common early posey was, “Amor 
vincit omnia.” The following are later ex- 
amples :— 

“Virtue ony bringeth Felicitie.” (Found at Wenden, 


“No Recompenc but Remembrance.” imbish, Essex.) 
“ Let us abide till death divide.” (Bi 's Stortford.) 
“In God alone we too are on.” ( iow, Essex.) 

“T lyke my choyce.” (Iffiey, near Oxford.) 

“So I am contented.” 


greater be.) 
“ Constancy and heaven are round, 
And in this the Emblem’s found.” 


“ Weave me not, Love shall not waste, 
“ Love beyond Tyme still is plac’d.” 
In 1624 a collection was printed with the title, 

* Love’s Garlan i i 

pee Geen” or Posies for Rings, Handkerchiefs, 

And such pretty tokens that lovers send their loves.” 
Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln in 1753, 
who had been married three times, on his fourth 
marriage placed as a motto on the wedding 
™mg— 

“Tf I survive 
T'll make them five.” 

A finger ring cut out of a solid piece of 
emerald of remarkably pure quality, with two 
emerald drops and two collets set with rose 

i formerly belonging to Jehanghir, son 


y, urchased 
d, when vernor- 


forwarded, 
artists of Germany in 1857 united together and 
organised a society, whose members were scat- 
tered over the whole of Germany, from the 
i southernm: 


ost i of Austria. 
litical situation 
were taking 
impulse to the movement. 
ps, the artists were in- 
that . * 





what she was there able to display. The second 
Exhibition was held in Cologne in 1861; the 
third, and last, in Vienna. j 

It is not without a certain import that this 
happened here just after the exclusion of Austria 
from Germany. The hearty reception accorded 
by the by oan to the — ara - all 
parts of the ~~ mother-coun own 
clearly eno’ that, though for dynastic in- 
terests this ejection of Austria has taken place, 
in the hearts of the people the union is still 
unbroken. Every one was desirous there 
should not be even an appearance of want of 
cordiality in the welcoming; and, indeed, it 
was so so spontaneous, that there could 
be no doubt of its sincerity. 

“The Artists’ Hall,” the new building just 
completed in the Ring Strasse, and in which 
this year’s Exhibition is to be held, was to be 
completed ne es a, of opening, by His 
Maj the peror laying the last stone, 
which 7 finished the work. “I am glad to see,” 
said His Majesty, in answer to the short speech 
with which he was received in the vestibule, 
“that you have completed the Artists’ Hall so 
well and so worthily. The Exhibition is, I 
hear, rich in beautiful works. The artists of 
Vienna are always in the van; and when they 
undertake anything they always achieve it 


Ro ah fd 
the document recording the founding 
of the building had been signed by the Em- 
peror, the ministers, and certain members of 
the Artists’ Committee, the Burgomaster of 
Vienna, &c. &c., it was deposited in a metal 
case in the recess appointed for it, and the 
stone was then laid in its place. While the 
record was being signed, the Choral Union of 
Vienna sang the festal song by Mendelssohn, 
the words being Schiller’s “ Into your hands is 
committed the dignity of man.” en all was 
over, the different notabilities were presented to 
the Emperor, to each of whom he addressed 
some friendly words. Afterwards His Majesty 
went through the different rooms to inspect the 
works displayed on the walls. 
In the afternoon the various guests met to- 
— in the capacious hall of the Floral 
iety, where, amid shrubs and flowers, the 
different tables were laid for the banquet given 
to the artists by the Town Council of Vienna. 
The Burgomaster, Dr. Zelinka, took the chair, 
and was su on either side by the differ- 
ent ministers. The band of the brothers Strauss 
played during the dinner; and when at last the 
more serious classical music gave way to the 
waltz, “Beside the stream of the lovely blue 
Danube,” the orchestra being led by Strauss 
himself, the effect was like the melody we read 
of in Oberon, and listener seemed ready 
to swing himself in cadence to the irresistible 
tones. were made, of course ; and in 


to itself, and maintain its unity. 
in the 2nd, the resolu- 





ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—The gallery of Sculpture in the Mu- 
seum of Versailles is about to be enriched with 
a large number of busts of celebrated men. 
The following are among those whose names 
have been announced :—MM. Arago, Béranger, 
Rude, the sculptor, Taunay, the painter, Duques- 
noy, Richard Cobden, the Duke de Laroche- 
foucauld, Count Walewski, &. &c.—Mdlle. 
Nilsson, the celebrated cantatrice, has, it is 
stated in Figaro, shown undoubted ability as a 
sculptor, and is preparing a statuette for the 
approaching exhibition in Paris—The Académie 
des Beaux Arts has announced that the subject 
of the prize of 1,000 francs, founded by Maile. 
Esther Le Clerc, in the name of her deceased 
brother, M. Achille Le Clerc, shall be a ‘ Design 
for a Monument to the Memory of Rossini.’— 
At a recent sale of the collection of M. Olmade, 
of Toulouse, a marble bust of Madame Vigée 
Lebrun, by A. Pajou, was bought for £412, by 
the Baron A. Rothschild.—Several picture sales 
took place here during the month of December : 
on the 14th of that month, among a number of 
pictures disposed of—the owner’s name did not 
appear—were the following :—‘ The Sisters of 
Charity,’ the well-known picture by Mdlle 
Henriette Browne, £1,320 ( bart) ; ‘ Christ 
bearing his Cross,’ E. Delacroix, £320 (Warren) ; 
‘Nymph and api, Diaz, £144; ‘ Sunset,’ J. 
Dupré, £392; ‘The Ambuscade,’ Fromentin, 
£224; ‘The Sacking of Rome by the Troops of 
the Constable de Bourbon,’ Robert Fleury, 
£240; ‘Autumn,’ Th.‘ Rousseau, £400; ‘The 
Forest of Fontainebleau,’ Th. Rousseau, £400. 
A drawing by Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, ‘ Oxen 
Reposing,’ was purchased by Mr. Gambart, for 
£96. The collection of a Fre nobleman 
was sold on the 17th of December : it included, 
among other works of lesser note,—‘ Sunset,’ 
J. Dupré, £120; ‘Le Chasseur au Miroir,’ 
Decamps, from the Morny Gallery, £148; ‘ En- 
virons of Sm ’ Decamps, £920; ‘Old 
Woman and Child,’ Decamps, £148; ‘Arabs 
near a Tomb,’ E. Delacroix, £440; ‘ Bathers,’ 
E. Delacroix, £312 ; ‘ Numa Pompilius and the 
Nymph Egeria,’ the finished sketch for the 
—— in the Library of the Chamber of 

eputies, E. Delacroix, £160; ‘ The Cuirassier,’ 
Géricault, £144; ‘An Artist at his Easel,’ 
Meissonier, £280; ‘The Benediction of the 
Abbess,’ Leopold: Robert, £140; ‘Chambord,’ 
Th. Rousseau, £125; ‘ Catalanian . & 
drawing by Decamps, from the of 
Lord Seymour, £132; “The Marble Staircase ;— 
Fétes forthe Marriage of the Dauphin at Mar- 
seilles,’ a drawing by E. Larni, £164. A large 
number of water-colour drawings by Ziem, who 
is considered the best French artist in this 
department of Art, was sold on the 21st of De- 
cember, and realised nearly £900. The most 
important was ‘ A Caravan Seputiog from Cairo 
for Mecca,’ £120.—The gallery of the Louvre 
will shortly receive a —_ sane by Ribera, 
brought from Spain by M. Nieuwerkerke: the 
subject is ‘Christ mourned by the Virgin and 
his Disciples..—The Ecole Impériale des Beaux 
Arts is abont to place in one of its courts nume- 
rous sculptures, copied from antiques in Rome, 
London, Tintasen Naples, and other cities. 

ConstanTInoPLe.—A School of Art and Art- 
manufactures has been opened in the metropolis 
of Turkey at the expense of the Sultan. 
fi Havre.—The purchases of works of Art at 
the recent exhibition reached in amount to 
about £1,624 ; of which £400 was t by the 
Society of the Friends of Art, £300 by the Cor- 
poration of Havre, and the balance by various 
individuals. 

Guent.—The recent exhibition in this city 
resulted in the purchase of pictures, &c., to the 
amount of £5,600. 

Rome.—The death 1 Cesare Francassone, a 

oung Roman painter of great promise, occurred 
2s the clots ef last yeas. 7 apres he t 
picture is ‘The Martyrs of Garinchum.’ The 
obsequies of Francassone, who had only reached 
the age of thirty, were attended by all the artists 
ere cae 2 oe eer ee 
Pope having on this occasion relaxed w 
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THE 
STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PEOPLE.) 





“The stately homes of England, 
How beautiful they stand, 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
ae HEMANS. 
By 8S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S8.A. 





No. Il.—ALTON TOWERS.* 


HE principal rooms at Alton Towers 
are the “Entrance Tower,” the 
most striking features of which are 
the two pair of folding doors (each 
some 20 feetin height) of polished 
oak, on which are painted, hu size, 





Earlof Shrewsbury; the ‘Armoury,’ 
now denuded of its once grand dis- 
play of arms and armour, but yet retaining 
its Gothic roof rising from carved corbels, its 
stained-glass windows, its banners, among which 
is the Earl’s banner, as Lord High Seneschal or 
Steward of Ireland; the “Picture Gallery,” with 
its fine oak and glass ceiling; the “‘ Octagon,” 
already described and engraved; the “ Talbot 
Gallery,” the upper portion of which is deco- 
rated its entire length on both sides with shields 
of arms, fully blazoned, exhibiting on one side 
the descent of the Earls of Shrewsbury from 
the time of the Conquest, and on the other, the 
armorial bearings of the alliances formed by 
females of the Talbot family, and the stained- 
glass window showing the arms, &c., of those 
members of the family who haye been Knights 
of the Garter; the “Oak Corridor,” which 
connects these apartments with other state- 
rooms; the “State Bedroom,” with its gorgeous 


golden bedstead ; the “ State Drawing Room,” | 


“ Boudoir,” &c., with their exquisite ceilings ; 
the “ West Library” and the “North Library;” 
the “ Poets’ Bay,” a charming “nook” from 
which a glorious view of the grounds is ob- 
tained; the “Music*Room,” which, with the 
other adjoining rooms, has a charming ceiling 
of flamboyant tracery, and contains portraits of 
Earl dohn and his Countess; the “ Drawing- 
Room ;” the “ Co Nye — with choice 
flowers, and bearing, with o' appropriate 
mottoes, the well-chosen words, “‘ The speech of 
flowers exceeds all flowers of speech ;’’ the 
“Saloon; the “Chapel ;” the “Dining- 
Hall,” &c. The chapel, although ruthlessly 
shorn of its relics, its paintings, altar, shrines, 


and all its more in’ ing objects, is still 
gorgeous and beautiful: it is held to be one | 
of Pugin’s master-pieces; and the east win- | 


dow, of stained glass, is one of the best of | 


Willement’s productions. The altar-piece and 
roof are at once chaste and grand. e “Cor- 


ridor” leading to the “Dining Hall” is anex- | 


quisitely beautiful “bit,” and the hall itself 
has a remarkably fine roof. The hall has 
never been finished. It was being remodelled 
and altered by Pugin at the time of the Earl’s 
death, and remains as-le then left it. 


Countess of Shrewsbury—a charming apart- 
ment, replete with luxury and with every appli- 
ance that taste and Art can and the 
“Doria,” and pod ge eg of the family. 

From the vestibule the private entrance to 
the Towers is gained, and from it is the private 
way across the entrance gateway into the 
grounds, and also, through the small tower and 
across the drawbridge into the park. 

The “ ates oe crosses the moat, and 
the entrance is © cates and has all the 
appliances of an ol ial Castle. 

e have been compelled thus briefly to de- 
scribe the principal a ts of the Castle : 
they are seen only ial circumstances ; 
as the residence of the family, entrance is not 





* Continued from page 23. 


the arms, supporters, &c., of the | 


Near | 
this is the “Small (or Family) Dining-room,” | 
the “ Boudoir,” or private drawing-room of the | 


free to the public generally. Not so the | turesque Derbyshire—Alton Towers is within 
extensive, hig en and beautiful gar- reach of several populous cities and towns, 
dens and grounds of which we proceed to write. | the active and laborious denizens of which fre- 
Situate almost in the centre of England—in | quently “ breathe” in these always open gar- 
busy Staffordshire, but on the borders of pic-| dens and grounds the pure and fragrant air. 











ALTON TOWERS: THE CONSERVATORIES. 
thronged and toiling Manchester, from active 
and energetic Derby, from the potteries of 


busy Staffordshire, are regaled by Nature on 
their way, and are refreshed before they drink 


The roads to it are, moreover, full of interest 
and surpassing beauty; approached from any 
side, the traveller passes through a country rich 
in the picturesque. Those who reach it from 
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ALTUN TOWERS: THE PAGODA. 


from the full cup of beauty with which the | and extensive ruins of the castle are seen to 

mansion and its grounds and gardens euply | lftof the ne, 8 , where the seat of Lord 
Vernon (Sudbury Hall) will be noticed to 

The route from Derby i 


them. 
passes of | right ; and Uttoxeter. 
Egginton ; Tutbury, whose grand old church | Hero, at Uionster Junction, 
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Alton Towers will alight, and, entering another 
carriage, on his way, passing the town 
of Uttoxeter on his left, and Doveridge Hall, 
the seat of Lord Waterpark, on his right, by 
wa: of Racetar tahass the teenth Tee. fx 

bourne and Dove-Dale joins in), to the Alton 
Station. Arrived here, he will notice, a short 
distance to the left, high up on a wooded cliff, the 
unfinished Roman Catholic Hospital of St. John, 
and on the right, close to the station, the en- 
trance to the Towers.* 

From the visitor proceeds fe | 
of Stockport and Macclesfield to the No 
Rode Junction, and so on by Leek and Oaka- 
moor, &c., through the beautiful scenery of the 
Churnet Valley, to Alton Station, as before. 

From the Staffordshire Potteries the visitor, 
after leaving Stoke-upon-Trent, will pass 
through Longton, another of the pottery towns, 
Blythe Bri Cresswell, and Leigh, to Uttoxe- 
ter, whence he will proceed in the same manner 
as if travelling from Derby. 

There are, ides others of less note, two 
principal entrances to the park and grounds of 
Alton Towers. One of these, the “ Quicksall ” 
Lodge, is on the Uttoxeter road, about a quarter 
of a mile from Ellastone. By this the “ Earl’s 
Drive” is entered, and it is, for len and 
beauty, the most charming of the s to the 
house. The drive is about three miles in length 
from the lodge to the house, and passes through 
some truly c ing scenery along the vale and 
on the heights of the Churnet valley—the river 
Churnet being visible at intervals through the 
first part of its route. Within about half a mile 
of the house, on the right, will be seen the con- 
servatory, ornamented with statues, busts, and 
vases, and on the left a lake of water. A little 
farther on is the Gothic temple, close to the 
roadside. At this point Alton Towers and the 
intervening gardens Ys upon the eye in all 
their magnificence and beauty. It is a peep 
into a terrestrial ise. Proceeding onwards 
another quarter of a mile through a plantation 
of pines, the noble mansion stands before us 
in all the fulness of its splendour. The lake, 
the lawn, the arcade bridge, the embattled 
terrace, the towers, and the surrounding foli 
come broadly and instantaneously upon the 
view—a splendid and imposing picture—a place 
to be gazed on and wondered at. By this drive 
the Towers are reached by way of the castellated 
stable-screen, and soon over the bridge and the 
entrance to the gardens. 

The other, and usual, lodge, is close by the 
Alton station on the Churnet Valley (North 
Staffordshire) Railway. This lodge, designed by 
Pugin, and decorated with the sculptured arms 
of the family, is about a mile from the house, 
and the i ive up the wood is on the 
ascent all the way. A path, called “ the steps,” 
for foot turns off from the lodge and 
winds and ‘zi ” its way up, arriving at 
the house opposite to the Clock Tower, and pass- 
ing on its way some charming bits of rocky and 
wooded scenery. 

The gardens are entered from the park by a 
pair of gates (on either side of which is a superb 
cedar) in an archway, under the “ Earls’ Drive ” 
Bridge. The visitor then proceeds along a 
winding path with an arcaded wall on one side, 
and the valley, from which come up the music 
of the stream and the bubbling of the miniature 





* The Roman Catholic establishment just referred to is 
close to the pretty little town of Alton, in which the visitor 
will find an excellent and comfortable inn (the ‘‘ White 
Hart”). The intention of the founder, and of the archi- 
tect, Pugin, in the *stablishment of the picturesque pile of 
buildings referred to, was to found an institution, lecture- 
ha cabests, &c., for the town of Alton; a large cloistered 
establishment for nuns, a chapel, and a hospital for de- 
cayed priests. The chapel alone is finished, and in it ser- 
vice is ly performed by a resident priest, who lives 
in one part of the monastic buildings. schools, too, 
are in use, and the as a residence for the 


A 
the moat, are the remains of the old castle of 
the De Verduns, spoken of in an earlier part of this notice. 








fountains, on the other. This passes between 


myriads of standard roses on either side, and 
long continuous beds of “ribbon gardening,” 
or what, from its splendid array of continuous 





lines of colours, may very ey be 
termed “rainbow gardening,” and pathways 
winding about in every direction, among roses, 
hollyhocks, and shrubs, and flowers of divers 
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ALTON TOWERS: THE CONSERVATORIES AND ALCOVE. 


kinds, to‘a pleasant spot to the left, where is a 
terrace garden approached by steps with pedestals 
bearing choice sculptures. In the centre is a 
sun-dial; behind this, a fine group of sculpture, 





and behind this again a fountain, surmounted 
by a lion. The wall is covered with luxuriant 
ivy, and headed by innumerable vases of gay- 
coloured flowers, above which, a little to the 
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ALTON TOWERS: FROM THE LOWER TERRACE, 


back, rises one of the many conservatories that 

are scattered over this portion of the grounds. 
Passing onwards, the visitor soon 

reaches the Granp ConservAToR1IEs—a splendid 


pile of buildings on his left. These conserva- 
tories are three hundred feet in length, and 
consist of a central house for palm trees, and 
other plants of a simiJar nature; two glass- 
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roofed open corridors filled with hard ts, 
and decorated with gigantic vases fil with 
flowers ; and, at one end, a fine o , and 
at the other end a similar house filled with 
different choice plants and trees. In front of the 
grand conservatory the grounds are terraced to 
the bottom of the valley, and immediately oppo- 
site,on the distant heights, is the “ Harper's Cot- 
tage.”’ At the end of the broad terrace-walk, in 
front of the conservatory, is Tur TempLe—a 
semi-open temple, or alcove, of circular form, 
fitted with seats and central table. From this 
charming spot, which the visitor will find too 
tempting to pass by without a rest, a magnifi- 
cent view of the grounds is obtained. Immedi- 
ately beneath are the terraces, with their par- 
terres, ponds, arcades, and fountains, receding 
ently from the view till they are lost in the 
> nr valley, beyond which rise the wooded 
heights, terrace on terrace, on the other side, 
and terminated with tall trees and the buildin 
of the tower. From the temple a broad - 
way leads on to the Gothic temple, and so to the 
modern Stonehenge—an imitation Druidical 
circle—and other interesting objects. Retraci 
his path, the visitor will do well to descen 
by the steps to a lower terrace, where he will 
find an open alcove beneath the temple. From 
here many paths diverge amid beds of the 
choicest flowers laid out with the most exquisite 
taste, and of every variety of form, and studded 
in all directions with vases and statuary. De- 
scending a flight of steps beneath a canopy 
of ivy, a rosary, arched behind an open arcade 
of stone, is reached. This arcade is decorated 
with gigantic vases and pedestals, and from 
here, arcade after arcade, terrace after terrace, 
and flight of steps after flight of steps, lead 
down to the bottom of the valley, where the 


“lower lake,’’ filled with water-lilies and other } 


aquatic plants, is found. In this lake stands 
the pagoda, or Chinese temple, from the top of 
which springs up an immense fountain of water. 
Before reaching that, about half-way down the 
hill-side, will be seen the “upper lake,” a 
charming sheet of water, filled with water- 
lilies and other plants, and containing, among 
its other beauties, a number of fish and water- 
fowl. Over this lake is a prettily-designed foot- 
bridge forming a part of what is called “Jacob’s 
Ladder’’—a sloping pathway with innumerable 
turnings, and twini and flights of steps. 
Arrived at the fountain, the visitor 
will choose between returning by the same 
route, or crossing or going round the lake, and 
pursuing his way up the opposite side, by wind- 
ing and zi pathways and small plateaux, to 
the top of the heights.* 

The ornamental grounds are, as will have 
been gathered from this description, a deep valley 
or ravine, which, made lovely in the highest and 
wildest degree by nature, been converted 
by man into a kind of earthly paradise. The 
house stands at one end or edge of this ravine, 
and commands a full view of the beauties 
with which it is ‘studded. These garden 
grounds, although only some fifty or sixty acres 
in extent, are, by their very character, and by 
their innumerable winding pathways, and their 
diversified scenery, made to a of at least 
twice that extent. Both sides of the ravine, or 
gorge, are formed into a series of terraces, 
each of which is named for some special charm 
of natural or artificial scenery it contains or 
commands; while temples, grottoes, fountains, 
rockeries, statues, vases, conservatories, re 
alcoves, steps, and a thousand-and-one other 
beauties seem to spring up everywhere and add 
their attractions to the general scene. With- 
out wearying the visitor b ing him along 
these devious paths—which he follow at 
will—a word or two on some of the {main 
features of the gardens, besides those of which 





* Of Alton Towers there are many photographs ; to some 
of which the artist, Mr. Walter J. Allen, has been indebted 
for suggestions ; the best have been taken by Mr. Poulton, 
of New Kent Road. His series is very extensive, com- 
prising several views of the house and of the and 
conservatories from all points. They are of large and 
small sizes, and of considerable There is, how- 
ever, no** Guide Book ” to the beautiful house and grounds, 
and of the tens of thousands by whom they are visited 
few know aught of their history. That disad 
hope to remove, and with that view we have gone more 
into details than'we shall hereafter find desirable. 





we have already spoken, will suffice. Some 
of these are :-— 


The Cuoracic Tempxe, at the entrance to the 
grounds. This charming 


circular temple, the 





ALTUN TOWERS: THE GOTHIC TEMPLE. 


the engraving. It contains a bust of Earl 


design for which is taken from the choragic 
Charles, the founder of the gardens, and bears 


monument of Lysicrates of Athens, is shown in 
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ALTON TOWERS: PART OF THE GROUNDS. 


The Hanrper’s Cotrace, in which the Welsh 
harper—a fine old remnant of the bardic 


ae 
mates sce ll oa 





the truly ——_ inscription, “Hz mape 
THe Desert Size.” 
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of the family—resided, is near the summit of 
the heights opposite to the “Grand Conserva- 
tories.” Itis in the Swiss style, and commands 
one of the most gorgeous views of the grounds 
and their — i ’ Pe bee a 
designs o J ey, who was emplo 
during no less than twenty-two years on works 
at Towers. 

The Corxscrew Founrary, standing in the 
midst of a pool filled with aquatic plants, is a 
column of unequal thickness of five tiers, each 
of which is fluted up its surface in a spiral 


SELECTED PICTURES. 
CHRIST AND ST. JOHN. 

Ary Scheffer, Painter. E. Rousseaux, Engraver. 
Wine as is the range in which the Art of 
Ary er is seen, and excellent as it is 
in all, so far as regards the mind developed 


| in his pictures, he stands eminently forward 


direction, giving it a curious and pleasing | 
giving 


The Goruic Tzmpxz, at the summit of the 
heights, on the opposite side from the “ Harper's 
a closely adjoining the “ Earls’ 


‘rather hard wu 


picturesque building of 
staircase | 


four stories in height, with a spiral stai 


From it a magnificent view | 


e towers, and the surrounding 
country is obtained. 

The Rervcee is a pretty little retreat—a re- 
cessed alcove with inner room in fact—which 
the visitor, if weary with “sight-seeing,” or, 
for a time, satiated with beauty, will find 
pleasant for a rest. 

The Pacopa Fountain is built in form of a 
Chinese pagoda. It is placed in the lower lake, 
and from its top rises a majestic jet of water 
which fulls down into the lake and adds much 
to the beauty of the place. 

Sronznencs. This is an imitation “ Druidic 
Circle ’’ formed of stones, of about nine tons in 
weight each; it is highly picturesque, and 
forms a pleasing feature. ear to it is the 

lake. 
Frac Towser, in the wood near the house, 
id prospect-tower of six stories = 
, Wi 


It is said that after 
Fm 
Ceolered 


fought near the spot (on 

called the “ battle-field,”) between 

Ina, Kings of Mercia and Wessex, the 

latter chieftain held a parliament at this rock ; 

whence it takes its name. We have thus guided 

the reader through the house and grounds of 
Alton Towers. . 


ximity to the 

It is of Norman ion. The 

itself (visitors to the locality will be 

to learn that it contains a very comfortable 

inn, the “‘ Wheatsheaf”) is large and very 

picturesque, and its immediate neighbourhood 

ae ys delightful walks and in glorious 
“ ” 


scenery. 
Dzmon’s Datz—a haunted place concerning | though 


which many are current — is 
also about a mile Alton, and is highly 


picturesque. 
Croxpen Ansey (or Crokesden Abbey) is a 
old i walk of 


4 


| 
s 


ehily 
qu 
+e 
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BE 


among modern painters in his ition 
of Christian Art after the Sailer of neane 
of the old Italian masters, who made colour 
subsidiary to expression. Mr. Ruskin is 
Scheffer when he says, 
somewhat wittily, in one of his critical 
pamphlets on the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions of a few years past, and in allusion 
to a picture showing too much of what he 


terms clay-colour:—‘‘ These imperfect re- | 


ligious painters, headed and —— ided by 
Ary effer, are all just like Naaman ; 
they think they cannot worship rightly 
unless ‘there be given to thy servant two 


| mules’ burden of earth.’” None can more 


palette under judicious management 


ourselves appreciate the value 
which the resources of the 

give 
to a work of Art: colour is at first sight 
the most attractive quality of a picture, 
but neither a Titian nor a Rubens could 


igh} 
oe 


| satisfy with this alone; and if it is to be 


brought into competition with beauty of 


| design and expressive treatment, we would 





his 
face of St. John is womanly ; and 
have almost always pogaomes Alby 


willingly sacrifice it at the shrine of the 
latter. How rich in pure feeling and 
hallowed sentiment are many of the works 
of the early masters, wherein colour was 
made quite a secondary object with them ! 

It was somewhat late in his career when 
a <0 his attention to the Seri 
tures for subjects. oe twenty years 
struggled onward ‘“‘ before he relinquished,” 
says a writer, ‘‘that ideal genrein which 
he essayed domestic sentiment. . . . Before 
he was so thoroughly penetrated by exalted 
sentiment, and master of the motives of 

ion so perfectly as to subdue the 
heart by the pathos of his eloquence, like 
all earnest painters who are yet immature 
in the most penetrating accomplishment of 
the Art, he sought to im: the mind by 
seten more or my Pai apa aay herein 
unquestionab and for the very 
obvious reason that there was in his nature 
no congeniality with subjects of such 
character. Scheffer’s disposition was quiet, 
contemplative, and, at times, almost inclin- 
a melancholy; his life was one of dig- 
ified simplicity, of purity, and of truthful - 
ness. To one so constituted by nature, 
religious Art would seem to come spon- 
taneously, and yet it did not till many 
years had passed away. 

His ‘ Christ and St. John’ is one of the 
most touching and beautiful examples of 
his latest manner; in igning it his 
ts cannot but have 


taken from the ‘ Last Supper,’ where the 
“ beloved disciple” is described as ‘‘ lying 
on Jesus’ bosom,” while he asks, in allu- 
sion to Christ’s announcement of his be- 
trayal—‘‘ Lord, is it I?” There is notable 
elegance in the t of the group, 
while the painter must have given deep 
d earnest thought to the study of the 
: of them manifest extreme 
sadness; each, too, is beautiful in its kind, 
though the manhood of Ohrist is more 
a t than his Godhead ; but then it is 
the feeling or sense of humanity that 
occupies thoughts at this time. The 
i painters 


EXPOSITION OF 1869.* 


Unver the authority*of the French Minister 
of Public Instruction, the terms of a compe- 
titive course for Art-students are set forth with 
a view to an exhibition of the results of the com- 
ition. To carry out this proposition, the 
tral Union of Fine Art as applied to In- 
dustry, desirous of promoting the development 
of the arts of design, proposes for the year 
1869 a series of special competitions, and a 
free exhibition to be held at the Palais des 
Champs Elysées. These courses’will be open 
to students of both sexes in the drawing- 
classes of lyceums, colleges, boarding schools, 
normal schools, &c., and also to the pupils of 
private professors, as well in the provinces as 
in Paris. Professors, heads of institutions, 
directors, and private professors are invited to 
| exhibit the works of their pupils without any 
conditions save those which will be imposed 
by tho limit of the space available for the 
placing of the works. Students also who do 
not belong to any institution may send their 
productions. To this exhibition designs only 
executed since the Ist of January will be ad- 
mitted; and the time for sending them in 
will extend to ten days, from the 20th to the 
30th of July. The first section, Geometrical 
Drawing, proposes three subjects, the shading 
of a vase, a perspective drawing of a table 
of the period of the Renaissance, and the 
perspective and shading of a monstrance of 
the fifteenth century. In Architecture the 
| Subjects are—the Temple of Theseus, a door- 
| way at Chartres of the sixteenth century, and 
| the western facade of the Chiteau de Pailly. 
| In Figure-drawing the first proposition is an 
exercise on the anatomical plates of M. Léveillé ; 
| the second a study of the head of a page, after 
Luini, and of the head of a gentleman, after 
Holbein; the third is a sheet of sketches 
from the frieze of the Parthenon. The subjects 
in Decorative Design are—a copy of a frag- 
ment of the Cathedral of Limoges, a copy of a 
drawing by Holbein, and a copy of the frame 
of the it of Catherine de Médicis, from 
the collection of the Baron J. de Rothschild. 
The other sections are—Ornamental ae 
the Modelling of the Figure, Decorative Model- 
ling, Architectural Composition, Ornamental 
Composition, Decorative Composition with the 
Figure, Art-composition, as applied to In- 
dustry ; and the subject here is a public- 
house sign. In the note appended to this 
section it is stated that there exist fragments 
of hammered iron-work which have formed 
portions of such signs in France and Germany 
that are marvellous examples of skill and taste. 
No competition and exhibition has ever been 
before ised on a scale so extensive as this. 
But the idea is not absolutely new in France. 
The Central Union got up, in 1865, an exhi- 
bition to which all the schools of design were 
invited to contribute; and in the framing of 
the conditions of the nt project the com- 
mittee is indebted to the experience gained on 
the former occasion. But although benefitin 
by the i of the past, it is not ietended 
that the occasion of 1869 shall be limited by 
the conditions of that of 1865, but the com- 
petitions are much more comprehensive, and 
importance is given to their c 
reference to the exhibition of 1865, com- 
plaints were loud and well grounded of the 
insufficiency of the models proposed for imita- 
tion, and the extreme feebleness of the essays 
of the students. Such complaints ought to 
an admonition to ourselves. This competition 
and exhibition are precedents which we ought 
to follow. In the programmes of the courses 
laid down for the competitions, there is one 
condition universally insisted on, that is, the 
study of the human as the real basis of 
ence. The details and the working of the 
project should be examined and imitated by 
ourselves in so far as may be desirable for pro- 
ing our advancement in branches of art in 
which we are excelled by our neighbours. 








* EXPOSITION DE 1869, ORGANISE PAR L/UNION CEN- 
TRALE — BEAUX ARTS APPLIQUES A L'INDUSTRIE, 
&e. . 
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THE MEYRICK ARMOURY, 
NOW AT SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


WHATEVER the advantages derived from 
its permanent collections—the property of 
the Museum itself—which already have 
attended the establishment of the South 
Kensington Museum, they can scarcely 
claim to be considered equal in value and 
importance to the loan collections that come 
and go, tell their own tale with admirable 
effectiveness, and then vacate their posi- 
tions to make room for some equally worthy 
successors, in their turn to do the very 
same thing. The all-important circum- 
stance in connection with this system of 
exhibiting ‘loan collections” is the fact 
that were it not for the existence of this 
system in such an institution as the South 

ensington Museum, in at least nine cases 
out of ten these particular collections would 
never be exhibited at all. The proprietors 
of rare and precious objects might not only 
be willing to permit ublic to see and 
to benefit by seeing and studying their 
treasures, but also might even be 
desirous to exhibit them publicly ; and yet 
the thing would remain practically impos- 
sible, so long as the means for exhibiting 
had to be provided by the proprietors 
themselves. Perfect security, cou with 
equally perfect _- and accessibility, 
unattended, at the same time, with private 
inconvenience and annoyance, can be at- 
tained only in a public institution of the 
highest rank ; and when an institution of 
such rank as this was established at South 
Kensington, it was indeed a happy thought 
to engraft upon the veritable Museum a 
Some department which, containing no- 

ing actually belonging to the Museum, 
should always be pre to receive and 
isplay whatever sufficiently meritorious 
collections private collectors might be dis- 
— to lend for the purpose of being ex- 

ibited. A twofold advantage of infinite 
value thus was attained in the simplest and 
most perfectly satisfactory manner. In the 
first place, the Museum itself, by this 
means, multiplies its own resources almost 
ad infinitum, and comparatively without 
cost; and, in the second place, instead of 
remaining perpetually in seclusion from 





all except a privileged few, innumerable 
works of Art and other objects appear | 
before the public, to the delight and benefit | 
of all, and to the injury of none. 

It may be added, that the exhibition of | 
the ‘‘ loan collections” is attended fre- | 
quently with much of indirect, as well as 
of direct, advantage, since many of them | 
leave behind them practical suggestions of | 
very great utility and excellence, which | 
otherwise never would haye been brought | 
into existence. 


At the present time there is at South | Mary 


Kensington—not actually within the walls 
of the Museum itself, but in a portion of 
the great gallery closely adjoining it, and 
practically a part of the Museum establish- 
ment—a collection lent for public exhibi- 
tion which, in historical value and interest, 
and also in suggestiveness, is second to 
none of the loan collections, including the 
——— exhibitions, that have preceded it. 

his collection is the arm of world- 
wide fame, formed at Goodrich Court by 
the late Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, and 
now lent by Colonel Meyrick to the South 
Kensington institution, and through that 
institution lent also to the public at large. 

The Meyrick Armoury, then, of which 
every student of mediseval weapons and 
defensive equipment, of which archseo- 





logist also, whatsoever may be the particular 


bent of his tastes and researches, has heard 
so much and so often that, whether he has 
ever seen it or not, he cannot help feeling 
to have with it a familiar acquaintance— 
this famous armoury is now at South Ken- 
sington, and there it has been 

an are with infinite care and excel- 
lent judgment, so that it may be seen to 
the greatest possible advantage. When 


we say that the Meyrick Arm 
hibi under such very fav con- 
ditions, at South Kensington, we must be 


understood to imply that the truly re- 
markable collection of armour and arms 
which now bears the name of the Meyrick 
Armoury, and, as we suppose, really con- 
stitutes that arm at the present day, 
has been removed its old home at 
Goodrich Court to what we trust will prove 
@ permanent as well as a new home at 
South yy ape but we can scarcely 
believe that this present collection, great 
and rich as it is, comprehends the whole 
of the specimens that Sir Samuel Meyrick 
brought together. Certainly his admirable 
volumes on arms and armour contain 
notices of examples that are sadly wanted 
to give this noble collection that complete- 
ness which, in its t actual tion, 
is its one serious ciency. . is ty our 
present purpose, however, to dwell upon 
shastetninas ; on the contrary, we desire 
to point out with becoming expressions of 
admiration the excellences of this armoury, 
while also setting forth what is its true 
characte: 


r. 
The Meyrick Armoury, with the excep- 
tion of a ow examples, some of them of 
supreme interest, commences with the de- 
cline of the armourer’s art—commences, 
that is to say, with the concluding quarter 
of the fifteenth century—and it ranges 
through the Tudor and Stuart eras, until 
dhol chaske appecents tad apumiek ie 
ir 'Y opponents su 
steel panoply” of earlier days, and - 
powder proved that armour 
bot nan payee any other ee ~~ 
splendour of personal equipment. It wi 
be seen, accordingly, that tn the Meyrick 
Armoury the grand armour periods of the 
fourteenth century and the first three 
quarters of the fifteenth century are almost 
unrepresented ; there is a little chain-mail, 
some of it of uncertain authenticity, and a 
few helms and basinets, and some fine 
swords and most unmerciful misericordes, 
and some maces, and a hammer or so— 
ugly-looking implements for oe 
and battering the wearers of it—and then 
we come at once to the age which suc- 
a a the Wars of Y wad ok he 
enry . armour is yery , and the 
Henry VIII. armour—the strong period of 
the armoury—is decidedly better, and far 
more complete; and the Edward VI. and 
Tudor examples are curious, but of 
some of them wet es he cameo 
open to question ; the Eli period, 
with some examples that a to be 
earlier, on the whole is ex t—Eliza- 
bethan collections generally do reflect the 
Po qa of that fierce, proud, great-and- 
ttle-minded sovereign’s age—and then 
the eras of the rapid decline end fall of the 
of armour are represented, on the 
whole with fair fidelity; and yet we want 
more to bring before us, vividly as we 
would desire to see a the military 


— of the Commonwealth, of the 
** Tronsides” with their doubly significant 
title, and of Ru s men; the Lees of 


Ditchley, the Wi too, and such as 





y are the individual pieces, and 
more than one or two the suits, that in this 


that by reason of its massive weight, while 
it protected the wearer from receiving any 
harm, it effectually prevented his inflicting 


any. 

, ey ey eo in vast 

uantities, in great variety, and in their 
characteristic 5 gee ; ene be 
surpassed. To be appreciated, must 
be seen—swords, daggers, pikes, bills, ar- 
blasts, halberds, , glaives, a morn- 
ing-star or two and a flail, e¢ id genus omne, 
with some early pistols and wheel-locks, and 
certain arquebuses that look like re- 


be | mote ancestors of our own Sniders and it- 


worths. But there isa seyenteenth-century 
revolver, just to suggest that in that mat- 
ter, as in some others, there is not much of 
novelty under the sun. Any attempt to 
describe this weapon-armoury, so as to do 
it what would approach to justice, would 
require two or three whole numbers of the 
Art-Journal, We pass on, then, to make 
a few brief comments upon this armoury 


as a whole. 

Of the period to which it belongs, and 
which wi ing completeness it ex- 
emplifies and ill ustrates, we have already 
spoken. We now have to remark that, 
with only a comparatively few exceptions, 
the entire armoury is foreign. Many of the 
suits and pieces of armour may have 
purchased by wealthy Englishmen, some 
may even have been made abroad for the 
islanders our ancestors, and still more (for 
their acquisition of which we are not called 
on to account—they may have won them 
on stricken field or at —_ tourney, and 
they certainly had a habit of doing such 
things) may have been worn by Englishmen 
without their having either ordered them 
or otherwise purchased them ; and yet the 
fact remains, that the Meyrick is a great 
collection of German armour, with some 
that is Italian, a little that is Spanish, and 
avery little that is native English. Of the 
sg tre a somewhat larger proportion may 
be English; but here also by far the greater 
part is foreign. Now, we hope that this 
collection may become national property ; 
and we desire to see it permanently esta- 
gare Rha ge it now is, pide 3 ag 
it at South Kensington, in a grand Na- 
tional Armoury, all the national collections 
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brought together so as to constitute the one 
historical Armoury of England. And we 
would have the histories of the different 
arms and armours apie, agp and their 
authenticity as far as possible established ; 
and in the case of all foreign examples we 
would have it shown whether they had any 
connection, direct or indirect, with the con- 
temporaneous arms and armour of England, 
and, if so, what that connection may have 
been. 
And, finally, before we take leave for 
a while of this armoury, we would suggest 
what, indeed, the itself has sug- 
to us, first, that a small carefully- 
ified sub-collection (so to speak) should 
be formed in a compartment by itself, which 
should comprise one, two, or examples 
of each class of wea ane of oe es 
of armour, in order thus to enable students 
to identify and become familiar with typical 
i before they enter upon the stud 
of a small forest of bills and partisans, an 
of some scores of dozens of maces and ham- 
in, the presence of the Meyrick 
Armoury at South Kensington suggests a 
favourable —— for inviting the 
rietors of other collections, both large 
small collections, the proprietors of 
i fine i also, to lend their arms 
armour at this time to the South Ken- 
sington authorities, > a to ~_—e the 
Meyrick Armoury by supplying what may 
be wanting in it, or for the sake of com- 
parison. And, once more, since it is in 
works of mediseval art, and more especially 
in the armed monumental effigies of the 
i ages, that we possess our best and 
most trustworthy, if not our only, contem- 
authorities for determining the true 
armour and weapons, and for show- 
what are the component pieces and 
of the same suit of armour, we 
advise the display of well-executed 


y. ; 
"with. the veri 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 
IN MINOR 
BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES. 
TERRA-COTTA. 
Tue great advances that have within a few 
years effected in terra-cotta manufacture 
demand that we should aged ges « 
products embracing in its circle i o 
ities, utilities, and even luxuries, within 
the susceptibilities of the material. With the 
term “terra-cotta”’ we have been accustomed 


may, to man 
ference that an ancient stamped brick is an 
testify to the truth of Scri 


art of working in clay has an ancient 
and honourable i : for it comes down t 


no means 


| cable to all products composed 





been employed to supply so many human wants, 
as it suggests itself as the passive slave of any 
subtle hand. It is rather a matter of surprise 
that the properties of clay should ever escap 

observation: in 5 en 1 the human intelli- 

ce is of a very low grade. 

or With *t t0 the meaning and application | 
of the words terra-cotta, we have adopted the 

foreign designation of the manufacture, while | 
other nations are content with a descriptive 
appellation rendered by equivalent terms, as, 
terre-cuite, &. The term is effectively appli- 
of earth and 
clay, and passed through a kiln; but terra- 
cotta, as now understood, has become dis- 





tinctive of works formed of clay or earth, but 
lazed ; while to products that are finished 
with a glaze other names have been applied, as | 
pottery and porcelain, both of which words are | 
still in suspense, as regards their derivation, 
which has yet to be determined, not less than 
that of the Greek word keramos. The ancient | 


examples are formed of fine clay or brick-earth 


carefully prepared and well burnt, and which | 

e@ same nature as coarse po ware. | 
This entire class is properly designated terra- 
cotta. But the term is incorrect as applied to 
our modern productions, for they are not pro- 
perly terra-cotta, but vitrified stone, and as 
such greatly superior to terra-cotta proper in 
hardness, texture, and colour. 

The sun-dried products which represent the 
earliest efforts of the art have, as just intimated, 
come down to us from the Egyptians, Baby- 
lonians, and Assyrians, and it has been generally 
considered an immense advance—the so-called 
discovery of the baking of clay so as to render 
it indestructible. But from the mere drying to 
the baking of clay is a step so self-suggestive 
that it can scarcely be believed that it was not 
known before the date of any extant remnant 
which attests the practice. 

The second remarkable move in the use of 
the material was the imitation of the forms of 
the physical world, and hence arose that art 
which fashioned forth in clay and stone the 
fanciful forms of ancient mythologies. 

It is probable that the manufacture of vases 

the invention of the potter's wheel, 
re which clay vessels could only have been 
fashioned by the hand. Of the rudeness of 
this primitive method of formation we have | 
examples in the British Museum. The inven- | 
tion of the wheel has been ascribed to all the | 
t nations of antiquity. It is mentioned | 
in a ee ne ee | 
sculptures is shown in full operation. ere | 
are not, we believe, any modelled Greek vases 
in existence ; all those of that nation bear marks | 
of wetge. By worked on the wheel, even the 
oldest. Greece, the three t rivals in the 
ceramic art were Athens, Corinth, and Sicyon, 
and to each of these cities has the invention | 
been attributed. Fired earthenware is of the | 
highest antiquity, but no remnants of the kilns 
of remote periods survive, though the results of | 
the process have been discovered in the tombs 


of the first Egyptian dynasties. 
of the 
ould be 


With a view to the effective closi 
pores of terra-cotta so that clay vessels 
available for holding liquids, they were covered 
with a metallic or vitreous glaze, and this inven- 
tion remained, it would appear, a secret among 
the Eastern nations, as enamelled terra-cotta 
and glass formed an important ion of the 
exports of the Egyptians and Phoéinicians 
to the different countries bordering on the 
> b ae ecessary to say, that in th 

It is scarcely n say, in the 
forms of their ‘esta the Greeks surpassed 
every other nation. The chaste simplicity of 
their design, and the elegance of their ornamen- 
tation, seem to have exhausted the sources of 
the beautiful, insomuch that there is scarcely 
any symmetrical form devised by modern Art 
that has not been produced by the Greeks. 

Potters’ clay is of various colours. The mate- 
rials used in the Staffordshire Potteries are 
the brown and blue clays of Dorsetshire, and 
the cracking clays of Devonshire. The dark 
colour of the material is due to the presence 
of bitumen, or coal, in various quantities, but 
the effect of this is in passing through 
the kiln. The pale 








brackets that we see in the show department 
of Mr. Blanchard, at Blackfriars, and of Mr. 
Blashfield, at Paddington, have been formed of 
dark clay, the colour of which is changed in 
passing through the fire. Cracking clay is 
esteemed on account of its whiteness, but as 
it is liable to crack in the kiln, it is worked in 
combination with other clays which are free 
from this defect. Brown clay, when 
through the gloss oven, sometimes cracks or 
“crazes”’ the glaze. According to the various 
uses for which clay is meer it is prepared 
with such substances as carbonate of lime, 
magnesia, protoxide of iron, manganese, finely- 
divided quartz, &c., which, in various ways, 
modify its properties and appliances. The 
quartz is obtained in a great measure from the 
chalk districts of Gravesend and Newhaven, 
in the form of flint, which is white outside, but 
dark and clear within. 

The Devon clay when used for terra-cotta is 
mixed with other clays, as it is more soapy and 
contains a larger quantity of alumina than other 
clays. The clay of Dorsetshire is suitable for 
the same purposes as the clay of Devon—that is, 
for objects and designs of. large diameter, as 
vases and fountains. The constituents of clays 
generally available for such works are, silica, 
alumina, lime, or carbonate of lime and water. 
The preparation to which clay is subjected in all 
terra-cotta manufactories ha certain common 
objects is generally similar, with modifications 

uliar to ye for every manufacturer is an 
inventor, has some auxiliary process which 
he claims as his own. ” 

The first process in ordinary preparation is 
that of grinding the clay, which is submitted 
to the mill in the same condition in which it is 
when taken from the pit. From the mill it is 
removed and placed in vessels, where it is snb- 
oe to the action of water; after which it is 

ed, or, it may be, boiled. Tt may then be 
mixed with silica in various proportions, accord- 
ing to the articles it is intended to form. This 
silica is procurable by grinding flint or coprolites ; 
or it may be a mixture of sand is used. If the 
preparation be required for fine work, it is then 
that ing and evaporation are n » but 
if only for common articles, the proportions of 
the compound may be mixed in the shape of dry 
powder, after which the necessary quantity of 
water is added, and then the whale may be 
kneaded or pugged ina mill. As different clays 
contract unequally in the kiln, it will be under- 
stood that the mixture must be complete, or from 
unequal shrinkage the article formed of the 
compound will certainly crack. After the clay, 
be it fine or coarse, has been taken from the slip 
kiln, or the mill, it should not be used for at 
least three days; and it has moreover yet two 
operations to undergo before it can be said to 
be perfectly ready for use. The first of these 
— is to t it with a bar of iron. 
he second is undertaken for the purpose of 
expelling the air that may have formed a lodg- 
ment in it. This is called wedging, and is 
performed by cutting the clay in pieces by means 
of a wire, and then throwing the severed por- 
tions with force on the mass. A sculptor might 
model a figure in this clay, but the worki 
processes are different from those employ 
when the artist uses sculptors’ modelling clay. 

The commnaees nya 9 in terra-cotta _ 
now distinguished by much taste ; indeed, the 
most beautiful antique designs have lately be- 
come common by means of this manufacture. 
As they are produced in quantities, and at a 
moderate price, it will be understood these 

t forms so highly ornamented are not 
individually, each as a separate work 


daction of his working model is not generally 
known, it may be referred to here, as it is also 
the main-stay of the manufacturer of terra-cotta. 
When the sculptor’s clay model is perfected, a 
plaster of Paris mould which supplies coe | 
casts is made upon it. In removing the moul 

the clay model is of course destroyed, and thus 
far the process is common to the sculptor and 
the terra-cotta worker. The former, however, 
in order to uce his cast, pours the plaster of 
Paris into the mould in the consistence of very 
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thick cream, while the producer of terra-cotta 
works forces the clay into his mould, with the 
result which a sculptor calls a sqgueeze—that is, 
the design comes out perfect, as we see the orna- 
mented vases, paterz, and tazzi perfect in form 
and stainless in colour. When moulds are used, 
the design, according to its size, may be removed 
in a space of time varying from one to several 
hours. When sufficiently dry the form may be 
dressed by the removal of the seams left by the 
mould, and if the a is to be sharpened, 
relieved, or under-cut, this part of the work is 
performed byacarver. The great risk to terra- 
cotta compositions is in drying; if an ornamental 
work be distorted in drying, it is destroyed; but 
this is not always the case with common forms, 
which may be dressed by a carver so as still to 
be available. The “shrinkage” in d. is 
about # of an inch to the foot, and in firing from 
# inch to 4 inch in the foot; or a total of 
1 inch to 1} inch in the foot. The — _ 
of coal is v t, as averaging nearly m 
to each son of eae to be fired, some of which 
requires three days at a white heat. Kilns con- 
structed for the firing of terra-cotta are some- 
times 15 feet in diameter, 15 feet high inside, 25 
outside, and 46 to the top of the chimney ; some 
of those of Mr. Blashfield, at Stamford, are of 
these dimensions. 


The coe of the manufacture of terra-cotta | 
in England is due to the ant, a 


and intelligence of two ladies, the Coade, 
of Lyme is, who established at Lambeth, 
nearly a century ago, a small manufactory, 
which by their perseverance and manage- 
ment attained eventually a considerable degree 
of celebrity. 

To this establishment is due ™ Fa of 
greatly improving the composition of the mate- 
rial, on its proprietors availed themselves of 
the genius of West as a designer, and of the 
skill and taste of Bacon and Panzetta as 
designers and executants. 

essrs Blanchard, now of Blackfriars Road, 
have executed some very remarkable designs in 
terra-cottu, such as the ornamented columns in 
the refreshment-room at South Kensington, of 
whiclr a detailed description was given in the 
Art-Journal when the embellishments of the 
room were completed. Some of the works 


executed at South Kensington by Messrs. | 


Blanchard have og the manufacture to a 
degree of excellence beauty which never 
could have been contemplated by earlier terra- 


cotta workers. Among their other productions | 
they have patented a fire-proof staircase, the | 


great merit of which is, that it does not crack 
and break up like stone under the combined 
ordeal of fire and water. 

The whole of the terra-cotta work at the new 
Dulwich College was contracted for by Mr. 
Blashfield, who, at the instance of Mr. Charles 
Barry, in order to show the tenacity and dura- 
bility of the material, instituted a series of 
experiments which showed that their so-called 
terra-cotta withstood a crushing weight of 442 
tons, while Portland stone bore only 283, and 


Bath stone no more than 88 tons. As regards | 


the employment of terra-cotta in architecture, 
it may be stated generally with respect to cost, 
that it is less expensive the soft stones of 
Bath and Caen, while as Portland the 
average difference would be about 35 to 40 per 
cent. At Dulwich, for instance, the und- 
floor windows were made and fixed complete 
for £19 each, while their cost in Bath stone 
would have been £20, and in Portland £28. 
The principal floor -windows, which are of 
rather elaborate design, have been fixed com- 
a for £41 each. ese in Bath stone would 

ve cost £57, and in Portland £86. These 
items we extract from a paper read by Mr. 
Fn ger at a of Architects in 

une and in w. are given interesting 
details of the works at Dulwich. 

But to the many, that which we are accus- 
tomed to call terra-cotta, but which in fact is 
vitrified stone, comes home in the shape of 
useful objects and substantial ornaments of 
every form and design. ‘To name even the 
objects composed of this material a catalogue 
would be necessary. With regard to supiies: 
tions from designs of high-class Art, we wer> 
much struck by very many of the works on the 


mises of the manufacturers named above, 
essrs. Blashfield, of Paddington, and of Stam- 
ford in Lincolnshire, and Messrs. Blanchard, of 
Blackfriars Road, in whose establishments 
respectively are to be seen reproductions of 
famous vases, as, the Albani, the Western, the 
Warwick, &c., together with a variety of modern 
designs in statues, bassi-relievi, pedes- 
tals, and indeed we may safely say 250 other 
articles, descending in scale to the commonest 
utilities ; and to the public the essential question 
of cost may be stated to be much less than that 
of stone or metal ; and thus from the sun-baked 
brick of the early we have advanced to the 
kiln-baked brick of our own day, as we see it 
in its plain and ornamented forms in the works 

to which allusion has been made. 

Henry Murray. 


comedienne 


THE 
CHAUCER MEMORIAL WINDOW, 


IN 





POETS’ CORNER, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Very happy is the idea which in the Chaucer 
Seas Window has been realised with no 
common ability and with truly remarkable 
effectiveness. Immediately over his tomb, in 
| that “corner” of > great Minster which is 
known to the world as the — ” or pe of 
* Poets,” a window has just been filled with 
stained glass, that is designed to form a memo- 
rial of Suevems, by setting forth before the 
eyes of all succeeding generations a pictorial 
embodiment of his intellectual labour; while at 
the same time, arid by the same agency, a 
graphic illustration is given of the position 
amongst his contem ies that was enjoyed 
by the father of English verse. 

| The window, which faces to the east in the 
south transept, is one of the fine severe early 
| two-lights, with beautifully simple 

prov At the — of these lights, in = 
| panels, the Canterbury Pilgrims are seen, 

| setting out from London, and then arriving at 
the archiepiscopal city. Higher up, in the 
| centre of each light, are two circular medal- 
lions, each containing well-balanced groups of 
figures ; one representing Chaucer receiving from 
| Edward III., in the year 1372, a commission to 
the of Genoa; the other his reception, with 
his co es, by the Italian prince. Again, 
two other groups of figures, taken from “The 
| Floure and the e,”” fill the uncusped lancet- 
heads of the lights. The rest of the space, 
| above and below the central medallions, is occu- 


| pied by grisaille glass of very original design, 


singularly bold, also, in its leading figures; the 
| whole having a prevailing somewhat dark tint 
of greyish green. A er (itself. within 


narrow borders of white) of brilliant blue, 
dia with darker tints of the same colour, 
and enriched with shields of arms, encloses the 
complete composition of each light. In the 
cusped circle of the window-tracery is the por- 
| trait of Chaucer, between those of Edward ITI. 
'and Philippa his Queen; above them are the 
heads of two eminent contemporaries of the 
poet, Wickliffe and Strode ; below appear 
the heads of Gower, and of Chaucer's special 
friend and patron, Prince John of Ghent ; thus 
these six smaller heads are grouped in a circle, 


and of Chaucer impaling Roet. And, at the 
base of the window, in Gothic capitals, are the 
name and date — mpc bp” : DIED: 
A: D:1400; with two appropriate couplets from 
the poem entitled, . Belude of gode counsaile.”’ 


Such is the window which has been executed 
by Messrs. Baillie and Mayer, of Wardour 
Street, from the design of Mr. J. G. Waller, 


one of the able and accomplished authors of the 
noble volume on Monumental Brasses which 
bears his name; and so much there is in this 
window that in itself is truly excellent, while, 

haps, it is the most suggestive work of its 
Rind which has been executed in our times, 
that it claims much more than the most careful 





within the foils of the cusping, about the 
central head of the poet hi In the small | 
spandrels of the tracery are the arms of Chaucer. 


of descriptions from all who would gladly see 


grand old art of artists in glass revived in 
full power and splendour. 

It is, then, solely in consequence of the 
eral high merit of this work that we notice 
im ions and criticise its shortcomings. 
general plan is almost without fault. 
othing can be better than the panels and the 


FF 


An fe 


circular central medallions ; but they ought to 
have been in some subordinate yet 


ne connected, 
significant manner, by the leading lines of the 
— groundwork that is interposed between 


; and the upper should not have 
been cut off from the e by straight lines, 
forming chords to the lancets of the lights. 


The design of the grisaille, however meritorious 
in itself, is on much too la 
colour is too monotonous. ° 
ing of the figures and heads in the medal- 
lions, upper panels, and tracery is excellent ; 
but why are the horizontal iron bars of the 
framing carried across them ? Surely this might 
have been obviated. The more sombre tone of 
the lower panels is equally worthy of praise ; 
these two clever pictures, however, as we are 
Spent — would have been still more 
‘ective, e@ same personages appeared in 
them both—at the two ends of their ao 
in the very same costume; moreover, use a 
blue horse has of late been exhibited at the Crystal 
Palace, we see no reason why a quadruped of 
that decidedly exceptional io should have 
carried one of the on the Canterbury 
i The two central medallions have 
exactly the right borders of ruby, plain white, 
and studded white; but the borders of the 
els are far from being sufficiently decided. 

en the blue-diapered borders of the lights 
are very beautiful, without being clearly and 
emphatically distinguished in colour, as cer- 
tainly they ought to have been, from the 
isaille, which completely overpowers them. 
e should like to have seen a richer treat- 
ment of the apartment both of the English 
King and of the Genoese Doge; and we do not 
see by Sipe + glass in King Edward’s window 
should be plain brightish green. The heraldry 
of the borders, coming as it does from Mr. 
J. G. Waller, ises us. Historical heraldry, 
if introduced at all, should be exactly accurate. 
At the head of each light is a large fleur-de- 
lys: why is this? The shields of arms are said 
to be “ England, France, Hainault, Lancaster, 
Castile, and Leon, alternately:” again we 
must ask, wherefore are these shields as they 
appear? Edward III., at the era of the window, 
bore France ancient and England quarterly : 
John of Ghent, claiming to be King of Castile 
and Leon, in right of his second consort, bore 
the ensigns of Castile and Leon quarterly, and 
impaling France and England quarterly differenced 
| with his own ermine label. Lancaster is given as 
| England with a label of France: those were the 
| arms, not of John of Ghent, but of Henry of 
Bolingbroke, his son. Again, the arms of Leon 

| are argent, a lion rampant gules, and not a golden 
a ee field. The a of France in 
i er are distinguished with difficulty, 
because the blue of the border is almost iden 
tical with the blue of the field of the shields; 





this might have been avoided easily, and with 
good effect. The shield of Hainault is rightly 
given quarterly, which makes the omission of 


quartering in the other shields the more re- 
markable. 


There is one thing wanting in this window, 
which in some form, we consider, ought always 
to be t in a memorial window erected in 
| a Christian Church—this is some sign or token 
of a Christian’s faith. We will not add another 
word, ra, ib congratulate the artists on what 
they have accomplished, and to urge them 
on to resolve upon the accomplishment of works 
that will raise still — their reputation. 

is fine window been placed in the 
also a matter for hearty congratu- 
more than this, we trust that its 
in the great national shrine of our 
will be considered an example 
so that other windows also in 
same glorious church, one by one, may 
become lustrous commemorative nicles of 
the worthies who rest beneath the canopy of 
its lofty vaulting, 


ious dead 
be followed, 
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GARDEN FOUNTAIN AT 
HONG-KONG. 


In the public gardens of Hong-Kong was 
erected last year, at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, an elegant fountain, of which an engrav- 
ing is here introduced. It stands op i central 

ition, and is a icuous an ivening 
Se che seen itead tims the level ground 
or the surrounding terraces. 

The fountain is an English production, de- 
signed by Mr. T. Blashill, of London, the well- 
known architect, and is executed in Ransome’s 
Patent Stone by the Patent Concrete Stone 
Company, who have recently erected new and 
extensive works on the banks of the Thames at 
East Greenwich. We may remark that this 
material, the “invention” of Mr. Frederick 
Ransome, has been duly noticed in our columns 
as eminently adapted to all kinds of out-door 
ornamental work. The fountain may be described 
as isting of a column 20 feet in height, and 
divided into three sections, rising out of basins 
which diminish in diameter from the base up- 
wards. The lowermost basin is designed on 


the plan of a quatrefoil with square projec- | 
tions, its faces being decorated with scroll orna- | 


ment of water-plants in panels. The middle 


utiful 





object 
engraving | 


basin is) also a. quatrefoil, standi on four 
columns round a central pier, although it is 
not made to appear thus in our engraving; the 
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water from this basin is allowed to flow over 
an undulating water-lip into the lower basin. 
From the centre of this middle member rises 
a shaft, the column being a pointed guatre- 
foil, with tufts of ferns at the base; and in 
the angles stand up models of the arum and 
reed-mace plants, the cap being modelled 
after water-plants. The under side of the 
upper basin shows shells and water-leaves, 
while the edge is ornamented with four small 
| figures of crouching lions. Out of this basin 
rises a single pipe, from which springs a full 
| jet of water 30 fect in height. The overflow 
of each basin is delivered into the one imme- 
diately below it by wastes, arranged so as 
to come out of the mouths of the lions in the 
upper basin, and of dolphins in the middle one. 
This enclosing basin is also on the plan of 
a qguatrefoil ; it is 60 feet in diameter, the sides 
being constructed of finely-wrought granite, 
and the floor paved with marble tiles. In 
all there are 370 jets when the fountain is 
in full operation, namely, 350 small jets and 
20 large. The smaller jets are arranged in 
circles in the large basin, and around the foun- 
tain proper, while the larger ones rise out of 
the latter part of the structure, on the principle 
| adopted,in the fountains, so universally ad- 
| mired, at Versailles and the Crystal Palace. 
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however, is to show the fountain itself, 
Sake it to the imagination of our readers to 


ae om whe description some idea of its 


a elgg a vag orsctaghenrclomnd 
0 -Kong, a highly meritorious specimen 
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SCENERY OF THE STAGE. 


THE GAIETY. 

Ar this theatre everything has been done to 
justify the name it has received. The English 
public owes a debt of gratitude to a spirited 
management, which patriotically undertakes to 
relieve us of the reproach of taking our amuse- 
ments sadly ; and the public pays its debt not 
ony gratefully, but substantially, by 
nightly instalments. » The performances in their 
succession are even considered with a view to 
pictorial effect. The ~~ with a comédiette 
chantante ; this is followed by a piece of graver 
cast, which receives relief (fod, the brilliant 
travestie of “ Robert the Devil.” 

It is always a difficulty to determine the or- 
namental bearings of the panelling of a theatre. 
If the artist succeeds in escaping ity, that 
is no small merit; but if he accomplishes a har- 
monious composition, he will have achieved a 
great work. Before seeing the embellishments 
of this theatre, we were prepared for a light 
and brilliant ornamentation, and this has been 
the end in view; indeed, nothing else would 
have sorted with the name given to the place. 
The panelling, then, running round the house, is 
ornamented with gilt arabesque in low relief on 
a light blue or grey ground, the effect of which is 
luminous and elegant. This being the general 
tone of the painting, a dominant is thus at once 
established, which is absolutely intolerant of 
even minor discordancies. It may not be difficult 
to dispose of any amount of space in this wise. 
There is at least merit in following an example 
accepted as good. There are, however, certain 
discrepancies in the composition, which would 
intimate that the decorations have been confided 
to capacities of diverse mould. It cannot be 
believed that the decorator of these panels would 
mar his work by associating a dusky red valence 
with the airy blue and the sparkling gold im- 
mediately above it. Nor can it be doubted 
that the same taste dictated the heavy Turkey 
red curtains as the furniture for the stage- 
boxes. It need not be presumed that, in accord- 
ance with its name, lightness and brilliancy 
have been the aim in the decorations of the 
theatre; and being almost splendid, it is to be 
— that it is not wholly so. 

e composition of the proscenium is effective, 
but the grouped columns are somewhat massive, 
and, as seen from the pit or boxes,. have the 
effect of diminjshing the size of the house, 
which, on the other hand, is much assisted by 
other judicious dispositions. The spaces over 
the drop-curtain are still, very fittingly, grey 
and gold, but an upper field, bearing, as well 
as we could see, the royal arms of England, is 
sprinkled with gilt fleur-de-lis, a device which, 
we presume, has a meaning, although it is not 
clear. But the great point of this part of the 
decorations is a painted frieze, having much 
the appearance of fresco. It is painted by Mr. 
H. Marks, an artist of recognised talent and 
genius. The picture, we may call it, is full 
of figures, but the assembly does not speak 
for itself. This is unpardonable in what may 
be called a public work; but the artist has 
the consolation of knowing that he suffers 
in the very best company, for at some time or 
other the most eminent men have been unin- 
telligible. And there is something to be said 
of the execution of the work, which artists of 
the so-called advanced schools may enthusias- 
tically admire, but which, to be admired by 
the public, must first be understood by them. 

ere we must say that the lighting of the 
house is not in such a way as to do 
justice to the pi ; yet if it were, the public 
would miss the rounding of the draperies which 
it is nocustomed to see i the oraft of the modern 
schools. There are some white draperies in the 
centre of the composition, which are decided 
by the public as i because the figures 
want rounding. The spirit of the execution 
takes us back to the Campo Santo at Pisa, and 
to the church of Or’ San Mi at Florence, 
at a time when Benozzo Gozzoli was king, and 
his royalty was, as it is now, acknowledged. 

hh Ae secelig Me do ogee appoint- 
ments, the Messrs. Grieve are, we think, masters 


_ of the situation. Here we are borne into the 
| throng of the comedietta called‘‘ The Two Harle- 
| quins,” a piece in which it is presumed that the 
| characters rehearse a story supposed to be culled 
| from the pictures of Watteau—of whom a few 
| words by the way. The French are proud of 
| Watteau, but his works never rose into esteem 

in France until they had nearly all been pur- 
chased in England. One curious proof of this 
| is, that although Watteau is a painter of the 
French school, there was, and still is, 
only one example of this painter in the Louvre. 
His best works, like those of Cuyp, are in 
England. The dresses are not so Wattesque as 
to justify the assertion that the properties of 
“The Two Harlequins” are a genuine extract 
from Watteau’s conceptions. 

If there be one thing more than another that 
arr ake a ae on. me iece as an extract from 
Watteau, it would have what our valuable 
friend Pepys—and all the world after him—calls 
a sacque ; but this does not appear in the piece, 
although it might have been introduced on 
figures that do not dance. On the dressing of 
these figures a chapter might be written, but 
we have no for another line. The scene 
which served “The Two Harlequins” is per- 
manent rey a piece. It is a composi- 
tion of which Watteau would have been proud 
to have acknowledged himself the painter, 
although the aE of stage scenery too 
frequently demand the perpetration of an out- 
rage on picturesque composition—such as the 
placing of the principal quantity in the centre 
of the picture. To the learned in Art it may 
seem absurd to say that scene-painters are dis- 
tinguishable by: their feeling and manner as 
much as any individual of the multitude whose 
works we can assign to their veritable authors, 
even from the doorways of their respective 
exhibition rooms. The scene, then, may be 
one of Watteau’s garden backgrounds—a cha- 
teau—and, nearer, a little bri spanning a 
sullen 1 ished with the leaves of the 
water-lily. the back of the house the 
scene is enchanting; nay, even from the 
prompter’s box the masses of foliage come out 
with a reality which in days gone by might 
poe toe dreamt of, but ares could _—— 

in scene-painting. e may 

to those of our 2-3 tog may not be for- 
tunate enough to be within visiting distance of 
the Gaiety, that “The Two Harlequins’’ are 
not the mute, parti-coloured acrobats of our 
stage, but actors who represent principal dra- 
matic characters, and maintain chief parts 
throughout the performance. 

The second piece, which may be said to be 
| “running” at the Gaiety, is called “On the 
| Cards,” a drama in three acts, founded on 
|  L’Escamoteur,” which was rendered famous 
by the performance of M. Paul Meunier, of the 
Gaieté, in Paris, and not long afterwards intro- 
duced at the Adelphi as ‘‘ Magloire the Presti- 
digitateur.” Se eee Soe 
by Mr. Alfred Wigan in one of those French 
parts in which he has no rival. In the scenery 
of this piece there is little to remark, save the 
drawing-room of Sir Gilbert Ethelward, which 
was furnished in a simple taste befitting an 
English gentleman ; here it must be re- 
pomesean, Yary Pres | soever the incident ma 
ai , that the wing draperies assist very mu 
i sae of the room, although they do not 
harmonise either with the appointments of the 











tic extravaganza, 
” and founded, of 
so called. The first re- 


This was followed by an 
called “Robert the 
course, on the 


he dk teen te be cane 
a ect is given management 

the light, thrown powerfully on the water and 
buildings, while the centre of the which 
is thronged with fi is thrown into shade ; 
the foremost is lighted by the 
foot-lamps. It is a kind of effect which has 
Ss sonkaned sith 6 suse sv Grey piobumagee oe 
t ith a t 80 i as 
on this occasion. “The Chamber of Horrors” 
is an ingenious device in representation— 
a ha idea which might have been utilised 
Sepontl tit abidies on ths comaien. 





ARTISTIC COPYRIGHT. 


A Bu intituled “An Act for consolidating 
and amending the Law of Copyright in wor 

of Fine Art” was presented by Lord Westbury 
to the House of Lords in June last. The con- 
solidation of the copyright laws is, no doubt, 





drawing-room or the decorations of the house. | 


markable scene in this piece is the exterior of - 


a very desirable object; and though we would 
| rather wish to have the law of copyright in 
| works of literature and in Fine Art amalga- 
mated, yet we heartily welcome any measure 
which tends to the consolidation of the law 
even on the subject of Fine Art. The difficulty 
to be overcome in establishing a registry of 


a ee ee en eae meant, 
of literary copyright , consists in the iden- 
Saustion aot edxing of the wecko. Now this 


is provided for in the Act under consideration 
with sufficient certainty - re by 
requiring the jetor to deposit a photo- 
pong | cuttin ot the wath and by classifica- 
tion of subjects, and also indexing by the 
name of F pac ng Pg not affect 
any copyright subsisting at the time of its 
coming into operation, except that with regard 
to any infringement of such existing copyright, 
when every remedy shall be applicable, as if 
the copyright had been given by the Act. 

The 3rd Section vests the copyright, in works 
of Fine Art, in the author, “being a British 
subject, or resident within the British domi- 
nions at the time such work shall be made or 
first sold,” me is Dh get Cee ae ee 
death, and provides that on the sale of such 
works the copyright shall vest in the purchaser, 
unless the author, at, or prior. to, the time of 
delivery, reserve it by a memorandum in 
writing ; and further, that the author shall be 
at liberty to sell his own bond fide sketches 
without prejudice to any copyright existing 
therein. This is a most important clause: ‘it 
will be seen that the period for which the copy- 
right is to exist is far more extensive than that 
in force at the present time; and the proviso 
that on sale of a work the copyright shall vest 
in the purchaser, unless reserved by the author, 
is a decided improvement on the Ist section of 
the 25 and 26 Vict., c. 68, which enacts that in 
every case of a sale, or the execution of an 
order for any work of Art, some writing 
be required to pass the copyright. For it is 
surely simpler to make such a case an excep- 
tion to the general rule, and, at the same time, 
to preserve the rights of the public, by requir- 
ing from the p or employer registration 
of —— in order to perfect his copy- 
right. The liberty given to artists is most im- 
portant, more especially to those who, having 
parted with a finished painting, wish to dispose 
of their original sketch from which such finished 
painting has been taken. Numberless cases of 
complaint have arisen between artists and the 
P of paintings: it has been found that 
either a repetition has been made and sold else- 
where, or that have obtained a re- 
plica, too often called a finished sketch, in lieu of 
the original picture. Of course repetitions, as 
apart from bond fide sketches, come within this 
section, and as such are punishable under the 
9th section of the Act under consideration.’ 
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The 4th Section provides that an author's 

and unfinished works of Fine Art, to 

the value of £15, shall not be liable to seizure 

or sale during his lifetime, and that no sale, 

without his consent, shall deprive him of his 
copyright i 

The 5th Section provides that when illustra- 
tions are published in @ book in which there is 
a Fegan righ shall be included 
in the copyright, although, as regards them, the 
—" of this Act have not been complied 
with. * 

The 7th Section enacts that copyright shall be 
deemed personal estate, and may be assigned at 
law (subject to a stamp duty of 6d.) by a signed 
note or memorandum, or by entry in the regis- 
ter provided by the 23rd section; and farther, 
that there shall be an implied contract that the 
work is new and original, which shall ran with 
the copyright, the yee proprietor thereof 
being able to sue in his own name the author 
in respect of any breach of such implied con- 
tract. 


The 8th Section provides that, though the 
omission to register shall not affect the copy- 
ight, yet no action can be maintained for 
infri ent of copyright until the proprietor 
when he may then sue and be 


sued in his own name. 
The infri ent of copyright is punished 


7.8 aatae mae Ceseeting £20 and not less 
than £2, for every first offence, nor less than 
£5 for every subsequent one. If any person 
should fraudulently affix his name to any work 
of Fine Art, not being the name of the author, 
or if he should such work for sale, or 
if he should offer for sale as being original 
any copy of a work of Fine Art, or if he should 
alter, or make any additions to such work, and 
afterwards sell it, he shall forfeit to the person 
aggrieved a sum similar in amount to the above 
penaity, or double the full price at which such 
work or copy may have been sold; and all 
such copies shall be forfeited to the author 
whose name has been fraudulently used, or 
whose work has been altered; and provided 
that the penalties im: as above shall only 
be incurred if the whose name has been 
fraudulently affixed, &c., shall have been living 
within ie A years of the committal of the 
offence. Under this section no proprietor of 
any wing shall, having advertised or de- 
clared that a stated number of copies only are 
to gg a shall exceed ae chek aa 
nor having repaired or wrought an 
plate from which he has previously printed 
copies, offer for sale any impression as a proof 
— such ving. 
11th and 12th Sections provide for the 
seizure of piratical imitations imported into any 
part of the British dominions, and authorises 
any officer of her Majesty’s Customs, if he sus- 
or if the registered proprietor of any 
copyright, or his agent, shall declare that any 
im are prohibited imitations, to 
examine such : and further, 
that the Commissioners of Customs shall ex- 


-= at the several ports in the United King- 
-printed lists of all works of Fine Art, in 
which the regi copyright shall be sub- 
sisting, and of which the registered proprietor 

iven them notice, stating when 


shall have 
such copyright shall expire. 

istered proprietor 
full information 
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if 
£5 


i 


nil 


j 





laid before any justice of the peace, he shall 
grant a warrant to search any house or shop 
pl pgs copies, and that on discovery they 
be forfeited to the registered proprietor of 
the copyright thereof. Moreover, that piratical 
copies in the possession of hawkers | be 
seized, without warrant, by any peace officer, 
or by the proprietor of the copyright, and 
taken before any justice of the when 
yy te be forfeited to the proprietor. 
ese penalties may be recovered by action 
or by summary proceedings, before any two 
justices having jurisdiction where the offendi 
— reside, that is, in land or Irelan 
n Scotland relief may be obtained either by 
action before the Court of Session, or by sum- 
mary action before the sheriff of the county 
where the offence was committed, or where the 
offender resides; power is likewise given to 
levy in default. 
18th Section provides that no action for 
recovery of any penalty shall be commenced 
the expiration of one year from the dis- 
covery of the offence. And that no recovery of 
any ty under this Act shall affect the 
y which any 
entitled to, either at 

Sections 21 and 22 
Courts of Record, in w 

ing, to make an order for an injunction, 
inspection, or account; and in any case in 
which judgment shall be obtained in any action 
for any of the above penalties, to give the 
successful party all the costs of the suit, and 
full indemnity for costs. 

Sections 23, 24,'and 25 provide that three 
separate registers shall be kept. The first, for 
the register of proprietors of copyright in new 
and - igi i — the —— 
for those in photographs and engravings ; an 
the third, for those in aealptures, "That therein 
“e be a a memorandum of each ~. 

ight, and any su uent i ent; an 
that the iat shail poe Rago index, in 
which be contained the names of all 
persons appearing in the entries, together with 
a reference to the page, with such particulars 
as will afford full information to the public as 
to the copyright work to which such en 
relates. Rad, moreover, that he shall furnis 
copies of the entries at a charge of sixpence per 
folio, but that no list shall be evidence of the 
title in any court. The act makes it a mis- 
demeanour to place a false entry on the register, 
and empowers the superior courts to or 
expunge any entry; and to control and enforce 


the performance of the Registrar’s duties on 
ap 


ication made to them on that behalf.* 

king carefully at all the provisions and 
amendments before us, we must admit that our 
best thanks are due to Lord Westbury for the 
able measure which he has already introduced 


to the House, and which we trust may before 
long receive the sanction of Parliament. 


w or in equity. 


1. Hints to an artist desirous of securing his 
copyright.—If the artist wishes to retain the 
co ht, for himself, he must on the sale, of 

work, or prior to the time of - cong’ Ege 
serve it by a memorandum in writing. For a 
partial reservation by the author the following 
a Pain or Drawii P 
rk of Soulptr pear trom You a the pride of (2 or | 


being [here shortly 


Ha 
or Wor 
valuable 


For an entire reservation 


by the 
following form may be used : 





m aggrieved may be 


ia the Superior | 
ich any action may be | 


must fill up a form res he ny: obtain ~ 

the Registrar of the Stationers’ Company. It 
must contain his name and address, a short de- 
| scription of the drawing or painting, accompanied 
| either by an outline sketch, or photograph, 
the date of the note or contract (if any) whereby 
he has reserved the copyright, and the name 
and address of the person claiming the copy- 
right i , e charge for registering 
shall be one shilling. 

3. In some cases it is of consequence to 
register as early as possible, especially, where 
access can be had during the progress of the 
| work; for the eighth section fixes the date of 
| registration as the period when the right, even 

if existing before, can be for the first time en- 
| forced; so that all copying, by any process be- 
| fore registration, cannot be proceeded for 
| against the cop in the summary manner 
provided by the Act under consideration. 
W. A. Coprncer. 
| 22. Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


| 2. The registration is very simple. The artist 
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MR. MORBY’S GALLERY, 
CORNHILL. 


A WATER-COLOUR drawing by Birket For- 
ster, which for magnitude, and minute 
finish is one of the most remarkable draw- 
ings ever produced, may now be seen in 
the above gallery. It measures without 
the frame, 5 feet long, by 2 feet high; 
but the figures and objects are small, and 
it shows, co uently, a vast expanse of 
country, the whole worked in as care- 
fully as in a small drawing. It is called 
| ‘The First Meet of the Season,’ In the 
| same collection, is a wonderfully elabo- 
|rate picture by Maclise, containing not 
| less a hundred figures. The subject 
| is from ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” a scene in the forest 
|with Le Noir Fainéant, Robin Hood, the 
Clerk of Copmanhurst, and the other cele- 
| brities of the greenwood, whose acquaint- 
ance we haye all made long ago. Mr. 
Maclise has followed the great master 
of fiction in depicting the career of the pro- 
fessional outlaw a pleasant, not to say a 
jovial, life. With these are also some other 
works of great merit. ‘The Ordeal by 
Water’ by P. F. Poole, R.A., is founded on 
one of our vulgar superstitions: a young 
woman accused of witchcraft is about to be 
plunged into a pool of water to sink or 
swim as it may be. There is moreof phy- 
sical reality in this work than in any that 
Mr. Poole has recently painted. y;Le 
Jeune is a charmingly finished study of a 
little girl, and opposite to it a picture of 
a very different ter, the now well- 
known ‘ Rent Day,’ by Erskine Nicol. 
In ‘The Tutor’s Torment,’ E. C. Barnes 
shows an excited dominie complaining bit- 
terly of his idle and refractory pupil ; and 
in ‘The Parting,’ J. D. Watson, appears 
an injured husband, quitting an erring 
wife who has cast herself imploringly 
down before him. By Jules Goupil, is a 
very simple group, a Mother and Child, 
treated with m fine feeling; and by 
another foreign painter, Israels by name, 
two coast subjects, rendered with excellent 
effect. ‘The Wood,’ by J. Linnell, is a close 
lyan ‘scene; it is a work so masterly, 
we leave it with the persuasion no 
living Page Pee do = rear or Po 
lection is rich in pictures . 
as ‘ Faust and Ff the Gasden,’ by 
Gisbert, the director of the Museum at 
Madrid ; a group of some nude children at 
a door by Campotosto; ‘The Violet 
Girl,’ A. Delobbe; ‘The »’ Bischoff ; 
and others. There are also pictures of much 
excellence by Miller, Miss Mutrie, Goodall, 
Roberts, Frith, Horsley, Frost, &c. 
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THE DESERT WORLD.* 





M. Manorn gives, and very properly, a wide signification to the term 
“Desert World;’’ he includes in it not only those parts of the earth which 
are ordinarily called “ desert,” but also the regions that man has not 
made his permanent abode; “ where nature has maintained her inviola- | 
bility against the encroachments of human industry ;” the sands and 








CAPTURE OF A WOLF BY A KIRGHIZ HUNTER. 


ice-rocks, the solitudes and prairies, penetrated only by the hunter or the 

enterprising traveller, whose —e are lost long ere another being 

traverses the ground. This extended range of subject affords the widest 

scope for the author’s use, and he has employed them most fully, plea- 

santly, and instructively. ‘“ These true deserts,” he says, “ offer ample 
vA tie C8) pM. : 


ste oe 
ove/ 





materials for the admiration of the artist, the meditations of the thinker, 
the researches of the naturalist and the physician. Theirs is that kind 
of beauty which borders on the sublime, and which impresses us 80 
powerfully in the ocean.” 

From the point of view taken by M. Mangin every country, even the 


| 


= 





KAMSCHATDALES. 


most civilised, has its desert regions; England has her Dartmoor, and 


France her Jura and other rocky fastnesses. He takes the reader over 
the Old World and the New, and points out to him the solitudes of both, 
with the life, animal and vegetable, that exists there. Sitting quietly by 





HUNTING THE ELEPHANT IN AFRICA. 


the fireside, subject to none of the perils awaitin 


adventure or the pursuit of science has carried into near or remote 


those whom a love of | regions, pathless 





* Tur DeseRT WORLD. From the French of ARTHUR MANGIN. Edited and Enlarged 
yo Translator of “The Bird,” by Michelet. With 160 Illustrations by W. Freeman 
oulquier, and Van Dargent. Published by Nelson and Sons. 


and uninhabited by our species; we gain from these 
a vast amount of knowledge conveyed in a popular 
ee ne old. The book contains a very lange 

ustrations,—for the most part well ved,—of which 


| interesting 
form, and 
number of 


engra’ 
| specimens are introduced here, and it is sent out in “ gift-book”’ style. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. Corr, R.A., Professor of Painting, at the 
Royal Academy, delivered, on the evening of 
the 7th of January, a lecture on Composition, 
illustrated by diagrams and engravings in which 
were set forth leading principles deduced from 
the works of the great masters. The primitive 
form of arrangement—the symmetrical—the 
lecturer instanced by reverting to the early 
ee of the art to stimulate the zeal of 
assemblies called together for devotion. It 
was considered that the most favourable situa- 


tion for —. a picture representing some 
great event in the history of Christianity was 
over the altar—that spot to which all eyes were 
directed ; and the form which this sacred memo- 
rial first assumed was that of a single picture. 
But to this centre-piece, in order to assist the 
narrative, and give completeness of form, 
supporting wings were added, on which were 
painted complementary figures of saints. These 
figures were painted on one plane, and with a 
perfect accordance and balance of quantities, in 
accordance with the rule of symmetry which pos- 
sessed the minds of the painters of those days. 
In the National Gallery are works com- 
posed according to this principle, and it will be 
observed that in these, and other remarkable con- 
temporary productions, there is one commonly 
ovens sentiment of calm and reverential 
evotion. The symmetrical arrangement was 
much practised by Raffaelle, even to the end of 
his life. 
at Dresden, the Madonna di San Sisto, one of the 
last pictures he painted, although long before 
this time more pict ue forms of composition 
had been adopted. the discovery of the 
antique marbles the principles of composition 
were entirely changed, and the study of per- 
eye placed new resources at the disposal of 
e painter. A searching comparison of the 
feeli which governed respectively Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle in their compositions 


would be immensely valuable to the student. | 


The ancient bassi-relievi, exquisite as compo- 
sitions, suggested that it was not necessary to 
adhere to the dry rigidity of the primitive 
painters. In pursuance of their example back- 
grounds were established, and painters vied 
with each other in perfecting the different planes 
of their compositions. The lecturer reviewed 
at some length, the Dispute on the Sacrament, 
the Heliodorus, the Incendio del Borgo, the 
Attila, the School of Athens, and others of the 
works of Raffaelle, and pointed out instances of 
the balance of forms and quantities which exist 
in those marvellous works, to show that what- 
ever principles the great master acknowledged 
in his practice, he was yet influenced by a feeling 
for etry. In days when altar-pieces were 
considered as indispensable to churches as the 
religious service itself, the architect and the 
painter worked er—painting was a neces- 
sity ; and hence the source of these wonderful 
works, which the world may never agairr see 
equalled. But when the architect and the 
painter ceased to co-operate, Art may be said 
to have become corrupt and sensual, as we see it 
in the works of the Dutch and Flemings, which 
exemplify an extraordinary fall from the glorious 
standard established by the Italian painters. 
Composition is that arrangement of figures or 
objects which expresses most lucidly the idea 
of the artist. Lines constitute the frame work 
of composition, and they speak to the feelings 
in a language as impressive as the more super- 
ficial forms of expression. Upright lines are 
expressive of tranquillity ; gentle and graceful 
curves excite pleasurable emotion ; while haste, 
excitement, and violent action are ex 

by angles; and if we consult Nature we find 
these a fully confirmed. The advan- 
tages of a low horizon were not understood by 
the earlier painters; and this is sufficiently 
shown by pictures in the National Gallery, from 
which figures seem to be slipping out, or 


tr Cope tiptoe. 
Mr. concluded his lecture by insisting 
that the principles of the great masters rather 


than their distinctive manner must be con- 
sidered ; and enforced the maxim that no work 
was ever great that was not original. 


It is exemplified in the famous picture | , - J 
| the Israelite murmured against him for 





STRIKING THE ROCK. 


DESIGNED BY JOSEPH DURHAM, A.R.A. 


Axsout three years ago a very beautiful 
drinking fountain, architectural in cha- 
racter, was erected on the western side of 
Guildhall Yard as a memorial of certain 
ancient wealthy citizens, benefactors of the 
in which the magnificent corporation 
stands. The structure is designed in 


the style of ornamental Gothic, is con- 
structed of stone, the canopy being sup- 
ported by red marble pillars. On the front 
and back sides of the upper storey stand 
small —- 

ope 


figures representing re- 

oeeey and Charity; on —h of 

e other sides is engraved a list of the 

names of the — parochial benefac- 
other 


tors, and on the names of the 


_rector of the parish, his churchwardens, 


and of other citizens who interested them- 
selves in the erection of the fountain. 

In front of the lower division appears a 
bronze Ss marble, as erroneously 
stated beneath our engraving—designed 
and modelled by Mr. Sesh Durham, 
A.R.A., who has most felicitously and ap- 
propriately adopted for its subject, Moses 
Sstkin ing the rock at Horeb, in Rephidim, 
as related in the Book of Exodus, when 


lack of water :— 

“ And Moses cried unto the Lord, saying, 
What shall I do unto this people? they be 
almost ready to stone me. 

“ And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before 
the people, and take with thee of the elders of 
Israel; and thy rod, wherewith thou smotest 
the river, take in thine hand, and go. 

* Behold I will stand before thee there upon 
the rock in Horeb; and thou shalt smite the 
rock, and there shall come water out of it, that 
the people may drink. And Moses did so in 
the sight of the elders of Israel.”—Exopvus 
xvii. 4, 5, 6. 

It is well when artists engaged on an 
work which must attract the masses see. 
to invest it with what is instructive as 
much as with, if not more than, the 

ities of good art. In this alto-relievo 
Mr. Durham has striven after and attained 
both, so that the wayfarer who would slake 
his thirst with the refreshing water may at 
the same time have his attention drawn to 
the lesson taught by what he sees repre- 
sented before him; for in the fountain 
itself the supply issues only from a half- 
concealed spout in the riven rock at the 
point where the rod of Moses touches it, 
whence the water falls into a basin below. 

The figure of the great Hebrew leader and 
lawgiver is imposing: he stands in seem- 
ing reverential awe—his hand stretched 
slightly forward, and his head partially bent 
down—contemplating the stream which 
flows forth from the arid rock, and i 
rently wondering at the miracle God 

iven him the power to accomplish. On 

e other side of the composition is a 
touching group: a young Jewish mother 
holding a cup of water to the lips of her 
infant, who, with child-like ess, in- 
creased by its suffering from the drought, 
presses the vessel to its mouth, as if other- 
wise it could not drink fast enough. There 
is somethin true to nature in this 
action of the child; and doubtless, with 
characteristic natural loye—a feeling for 
= the Hebrew oe rd all 

n especially distinguished—this mother 
has suppli want of her offspring before 
she has satisfied her own necessity. 

The alto-relievo is of comparatively small 
dimensions, but it is a work of great merit. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—The contem- 
plated removal of the library of the Royal 
Academy to the new building in Piccadilly 
has suggested to the trustees of the National 
Gallery the advisability of forming an Art- 
library in the latter institution; and, as a 
preliminary step, it is stated the valuable 
collection of books belonging to the late 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., has been pur- 
chased for the —- 

Tue Serres oF HistorIcAL SUBJECTS BY 
Mr. E. M. Warp, R.A.., in the corridor of the 
House of Commons, has been completed b 
the addition of the three paintings of whi 
a description was given some time since in 
the Art-Journal. The subjects just added 
are, ‘Monk declaring for a Free Parlia- 
ment,’ ‘The Lords and Commons present- 
ing the Crown to William and Mary,’ and 
‘ The Acquittal of the Seven Bishops.’ When 
we had an opportunity of seeing these works 
before they were placed in the corridor, the 
light did justice to their brilliancy and 
power; but now, in the twilight of the cor- 
ridor, their best points are lost. In the 
notice alluded to, the injuries which the pic- 
tures had sustained, as presumed, from 4 
were described, and the su sat ad 
were mentioned. Two of the pictures are 
now covered with glass; these are ‘The 
Execution of Montrose,’ and ‘The Lords 
and Commons presenting the Crown to 
William and Mary;’ and this will deter- 
mine whether the injuries have or have not 
been occasioned by gas. The series is now 
complete and consists of: ‘ The Last Sleep 
of Argyle,’ ‘ Alice Lisle concealing the Fugi- 
tives,’ ‘ The Acquittal of the Seven Bishops,’ 
‘Monk declaring for a Free Parliament,’ 
‘ The Landing of Charles IT. at Dover,’ ‘ The 
Lords and Commons presenting the Crown 
to William and Mary, ‘The Escape of 
Charles II.,’ and’ the ‘ Execution of Mon- 
trose. = 
‘‘Our LIFE IN THE HicHLANDs.”—There 
are, on exhibition, at Messrs. Willis and 
Sotheron’s, at Charing Cross, some of the 
pictures which were painted by Mr. Adam 
to illustrate the Queen’s records of High- 
land life, and the scenery and localities 
mentioned in the book. The pictures 
are rather large. The subjects are Loch 
Katrine, two views; Glen Ogle, Loch 
Earn ; the Falls of Bruar, and Glen Lyon. 
These pictures, or some of them, have, we 
believe, been translated into neutral tint— 
in order to afford satisfactory photographs 
to place in the large illustrated edition of the 
work. As the subjects of these pictures are 
essentially ‘‘ Mountain, Loch, and Glen,” 
they have been studied with a view to 

In the two views 


a these features as a Be as 
e. 0 
Katrine, Ben-An and Ben Venue figure 
conspicuously, with that sylvan luxuriance 
in the lower flats, and sometimes on the 
sides of the mountains, which is seen in the 
mountain scenery of no other country. In 
one of the views the island of the ‘‘ Lady of 
the Lake” is shown. For that enchanting 
romance, the world is indebted to accident. 
When “‘ Wattie” Scott was a boy, he was a 
“ writer’s apprentice ”—Anglicé a lawyer’s 
clerk—and in that capacity was sent with 
an escort of a serjeant and six men to 
superintend the service of some form of legal 
notice in that district. Scott was so im- 
pressed with the beauties of the place, that 
the poem was in after years the result. 
Katrine is about ten miles long, and 
twoin width. Glen Ogle looks cold, bleak, 
and barren in comparison with the richly- 
wooded slopes that rise from the brinks of 
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STRIKING THE ROCK. 


(PORTION OF THE FOUNTAIN AT GUILDHALL.) 
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some of the lakes. As seen in the picture, 
it is a long and dreary pass, between 
and mountains, which bear everywhere 
striking evidences of some pre-historic dis- 
ruption of the earth’s upper crust. The 
view of Loch Earn is taken from the foot 
of the lake, with the beautiful village of St. 
Fillans on the right and farther up the 
Braes of Balquidder. From either end of 
this lake the view is ificent. In a 
landscape point of view it 1s much enriched 
by the dense copse-wood that grows on the 
shores. ‘‘ The Falls of the Bruar” shows 
the river descending for some distance over 
a succession of ledges, till at last it is caught 
in a deep pool below. When this waterfall 
was visited by Burns, in 1787, it was then 
bare of trees—a deficiency which he re- 
marked, and added that the effect would 
be so much enhanced by the addition of 
foliage. It was to the Dukeof Athole, who 
was then with him, that he spoke, and the 
duke, feeling the truth of the remark, caused 
trees to be planted, and hence the present 
beauty of the spot. The ‘‘ Pass of Killie- 
crankie” also forms one of the subjects, the 
view being taken about five miles south of 
Blair Castle, in the valley of the Garry; and 
though last, still most important, there is a 
view of Balmoral, showing Loch-na-Gar in 
the distance. We have no space for any 
dissertation on the points and sentiment of 
Highland Scenery ; it is enough to say that 
the views have been studied in order to 
show certain characteristics of the country 
rather than to make attractive pictures. 
Much as Highlandscenery has been painted, 
the truth and earnestness of these works 
excel everything we have yet seen as pre- 
sumptive views of mountain, loch, and glen. 
Sr. James’s Gattery.—In the notice 
last month of the works of Sir J. Noel 
Paton, R.S.A., mention was incidentally 
made of one of his earlier pictures, ‘ Christ 
bearing his Cross.’ The fact of its now 
being in the St. James’s exhibition-rooms, 
where it may beseen, induces us to direct 
special attention to a work of no ordinary 
ter. Our readers may remember we 
spoke of it as one of the works exhibited 
by the artist in Westminster Hall, in 
1847, for which a prize was awarded him. 
The picture strikes the observer as having 


been intended for an altar-piece. It is in| Arts 


form upright, and the figures are of the 
size of life. More than any other that we 
have ever seen by its distinguished author, 
it demonstrates a power, the possession 
of which has been enjoyed by but few 
inters. The Saviour is bending ex- 
usted under the weight of the cross, and 
would apparently succumb under the bur- 
den but for the aid of two men in attend- 
ance behind. The features are e, and 
sufficiently the anguish of the suf- 
ferer, which, by a refinement of expression, 
is shown to be more mental than physical. 
A woman has sunk down in the way, over- 
come with grief at the sight of the 
Saviour’s sufferings. Most of the artists, 
ancient and modern, who have painted the 
incidents of the Crucifixion, have repre- 
sented women as the chief mourners, and 
this consists with the text of the Evange- 
in 


their feelings. On the 
on the left of the disciples, one 
who before the judgment 
pronounced for the release- 
and of Jesus said, “‘ Let 





mounted, and, we may suppose 
soldiers who were present ai 


the parts are in perfect 
materials —s of an —— = — 
arranged with judgment an ill. e 
architect, Mr. W. A. Carter, is, we under- 
stand, young in his profession; he is sure 
to sg in it a very prominent place. 
Mr. F. GooDALL’s two — ‘ Mater 
Purissima’ and ‘ Mater lorosa,’ have 
a ae es J at the & es 
yward an tt, in Cornhill. ese, 
as far as we a are the first sacred 
subjects that Mr. Goodall has painted ; 
although, since his return from Egypt, all 
his works have shown a tendency in this 
direction. The head of the ‘ Mater Puris- 
sima’ is a proposition entirely apart from 
the currency of our conventionalities. She 
is advancing, holding before her two doves, 
of which she is about to make an offering. 
The Mother of our Lord has been painted 
as a Greek, as a Roman, and painters who 
repudiate the academic versions of Greek 
and Roman have painted her as a Jewess ; 
but the type presented here seems never 
to have occurred to any painter before. In 
the other picture she is also alone, and is 
lamenting the crucifixion in an my of 
grief. e do not complain that in these 
pictures there is somewhat of the tincture 
of a foreign school. If we compare these 
pictures with similar works of Ary Scheffer, 
the studied elaboration of the latter is 
inful, while the ap tly unstudied 
simplicity of the former is most captivating. 
Tue Art-Lisrary of the late ident 
of the ge Academy has become, it is 
und » public property, and will, as 
soon as ents can be made, be ac- 
cessible under the usual conditions to artists 
and students. It contains, we believe, every 
authentic work on the history of the Fine 


THE CLARENDON Press at Oxford has 
lately issued—we believe to subscribers only 
—a very curious work, which is neither more 
nor less than a reprint, in a noble-looking 
folio of the size, of a century and a 
half of the Oxford University sheet alma- 
nacks, from 1716 to 1865 inclusive. Like 
the almanacks of the London Stationers’ 
Company, each of these Oxford sheets has 
a large engraving at the head of the alma- 

nack-matter, properly so called. And 
curious these engravings are, and in their 
collective character they form a remarkable 
up of historical illustrations. Many of 
6 earlier engravings are ical, pro- 
bably with a political significance now 
obscure, if not forgotten a. Others, 
speper bare bom (nae cea tine 
ve t abou pse 

of time in some of the academic i 
and also the escapes that in more than a 
few instances the Colleges have had; for 
there are many views of designs for re- 
building, and so forth, the absolute atrocity 
of whi pron See ee 
believed ; y; appear to have 
been wanting, and the improvements in 
question went no further than the almapack 
plates. The volume is a valuable, as it is 
an exceptional, illustration of much that 
is interesting in the history of Art among 
us. We should be glad to see a com- 


ion volume from the sister press of the 
Universit of Cambridge; and we 
should like to know t copies of 
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consulted by students of Art. 

. Tue Britisx Haag vane We understand 
it is yr to lengthen the Elgin Gall 
in this uilding, for the reception of the 
sculptures from Halicarnassus, which have 
hitherto remained in the dark sheds under 
the portico of the Museum. 

A PorTRair oF ADMIRAL Sir Aucustus 
CLIFFORD, painted by Mr. Charles Mercier, 
is being engraved by Mr. T. W. Green, 


whose print of Ex-Governor we lately 
noticed. As “‘ Usher of the Black Rod,” 
the t admiral has rendered himself, 


by his courtesy and affability, ve: ular 
among those with whom his oi i caiiien 
brings him into communication: these and 
his own personal friends will be pleased to 
know that the engraving promises to turn 
out faithful as a portrait and excellent as a 
work of art. 

Drarer Brickwork is the title given to 
a kind of brick now man by the 
process of the patentee, Mr. H. Pether, of 
Belvedere Lambeth, who has shown 
us several examples, and informs us that 
by his machinery the most elaborate designs 
can be executed, either in delicate or bold 
relief, and at a moderate charge ; certainly 
many of those submitted to our inspection 
are most commendable, and when intro- 
duced into buildings, either as surfaces, 
or as ornamental portions, must have a 
rich and beautiful effect ; as they who are 
—— with ancient architecture know 
rom existing specimens. Attempts at 
reproduction have been made ere this, but 
have hitherto failed, to a great extent, on 
account of cost. Mr. Pether undertakes to 
bring this within reasonable limits. 

aoe W. Cave a is, we ee. 
stand, preparing the press a work on 
- arel Painting, its Aims and Methods ;” 
treating of Fresco, Encaustic, Water-Glass, 
Mosaic, and Oils. It will be published by 
Messrs. Winsor and Newton. 

Art-Union oF Lonpon.—The large 
chromo-li ph of Mulready’s ‘ Choos- 
ing the W: Gown,’ which the Council 
of this society prepared for its sub- 
scribers of the current year, is a favourable 
specimen of Mr. Vincent Brooks’s colour- 
printing. No fewer than thirty-four stones 
were used in obtaining the result which 
has been reached—one remarkably rich in 
colour, with a delicacy in the flesh-tints 
but rarely seen in works of this kind. The 
print will be ready for delivery early in 
the present month. 

THe INsTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
CoLours announces for the end of March 
an exhibition of the works of the late 
E. H. Wehnert, a member of that body. ~ 
This, on the part of Art-societies, is a 
graceful tribute to the memory of de- 
ceased members, and a more impressive 
monument of the powersof men of eminence 
than even the ultimate compilation of years 
of a gmp advancing reputation. 

Grapuic Socrery.—At one of the 
recent meetings a selection of the works 
of the late Cattermole was exhibited, 
in which were shown many of the very best 
productions of that eminent artist. The 





number of framed drawings alone was not 
less than between sixty and seventy, besides 
portfolios of sketches and for book 
“illustrations, with drawi Tare quality 
simply mounted. The on compre- 
hen many of Mr. Oattermole’s most 
| spirited charcoal sketches, and examples of 
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his taste and power in oil were not wanting, 
though his fame rests on his works in water- 
colour. The mention of the titles or sub- 
jects of a few of these wonderful works will 
instantly recall them to the remembrance 
of all who may have seen them, as among 
the memorable productions of the respec- 
tive years of their exhibition. There was 
‘Grace before Meat,’ ‘The Conspirators,’ 
‘The Hol Conspirators,’ ‘ Macbeth 
and the Murderers,’ ‘The Battle on the 
Bridge,’ ‘ Benvenuto Cellini and the Rob- 
bers,’ besides an entire catalogue of sub- 
jects, as well from imagination as a variety 
of sources. The exhibition consisted of 
contributions from private collections, and 
the works of Cattermole alone were valued 
at £20,000. 

VALENTINES. — Mr. Rimmel has sub- 
mitted to us several specimens of the notes, 
letters, envelopes, sachets, fans, and per- 
fumed cards of various kinds he’ has pre- 
aaa forthe coming fourteenth of February. 

ey are all the produce of France, and 
defy competition in England. As designs, 
many of them, if not all, are of great excel- 
lence; but such trifles are often 
the works of true artists, who do not con- 
sider it beneath them to minister to the 
minor requirements of society ; and 


“ Teach a lesson in their very play.” 


Mr. Rimmel has thus, year after year, been 
a public instructor ; his almanacks, Christ- 
mas cards, and valentines, may be accepted 
by the young student of Art, especially the 
art of designing, as age and practical Art- 
presen] We _ ee any one of these 
8 surroun of charmin ua 

or wreaths of fatten: think a. a 
of ways in which it may be applied to 
branches of Art-manufacture; an 
that all classes of designers would do wisely 
to collect the series for suggestions. Those 
who contrast them with English productions 
of the |kind will feel a sense of shame to 
think how wide is the difference between 
the one and the other. Yet the good cost 


no more than the bad, to either ;producer | 


or purchaser ; for the impressive truth can- 
not be told too often, ‘‘ Beauty is as cheap 
as deformi 
may, therefore, duly honour St. Valentine, 
while presenting gifts which will be valued, 


| cena taseion 





believe | 
| gold-medal 


| 


; | Scenes’ is the title given to one of 
” in Art. Our young friends | 


not for the moment merely but as models of | 


grace and beauty to be retained for their 
own worth, as well as to become loving me- 
morials of fortunate givers and receivers. 
However humiliating the admission, we 
must confess that Christmas cards and 
M ” b 
those who cannot be content with the 
miserable specimens in Ame egaing 


be a so ag rename gard as copies 
engravings, pictures, and statues the 
haye not been er ladies ner 
owledge with ma- 
haw am 4 j ging 
ligh materials. To their pases 
the works of Turner — England and 
Wales, the Coast Scenery, and others—we 
have heretofore accorded justice. They 
have since produced many of the Vernon 
Gallery (by special permission) and, re- 
cently, photographs from several bas- reliefs, 
a , &e., by John Bell; the accom- 
plished sculptor, having accorded to them 
an exclusive right. In the hands of the 
Misses rete oa art ans 2 _more 
than commonly faithful copyist, and, wé are 
assured and believe, each print receives so 
much manipulative care as to dispel all 
apprehension of fading. We are enabled to 





ience, for’during the past 
five years near , bg our aid in this way has 
been obtained from these ladies. 


THe HoLMespaLe Fine Arts CLvus 
held its eighth soirée towards the close of 
last year, at the Public Hall, Reigate, when 
the high popularity of this local Art-body 
was sustained by a large gathering of 
works of excellence and value. Numerous 
portfolios, by some of our leading water- 
colour painters, were contributed . their 
respective artists, together with fine ex- 
amples in oil by Messrs. Linnell, Holland, 
Duverger, Topham, Teniswood, Hall, Leader, 
&c. The exhibition remained open to public 
inspection during several days. 

Mr. Cox’s GattEry.—The gallery at 
No. 19, a Alley, Cornhill, formerly 
ein on by Messrs. Hayward and Leggatt, 
has been opened b 
the collection which it contains are many 
works which, although produced years ago, 
still hold their place among more recent 
paintings. The walls abound in sugges- 
tions of reminiscences of painters — ns 
names will always shine out in the his- 
tory of our school. There are pictures by 
Landseer, Roberts, Etty, Sir A. Callcott, 
Turner, Bonnington, G. 8. Newton, Stan- 
field, Mulready, and others, who achieved 
high reputation. Those by Sir E. Land- 
seer are ‘A Norwegian Bloodhound,’ and 
a portrait of the hon, Nero, one of the 
last of the inhabitants of the dens at the 
Spur Gate of the Tower. Etty’s picture 
is ‘A Bivouac of Cupids,’ originally a 
French idea; and in another picture, 
Etty and Landseer have co toge- 
ther—the one a lady and the other her 
dog. A fine picture painted by F. and E. 
Goodall many years , shows the interior 
of King Henry VIL’s aoe Mr. Millais’ 

aoe ‘ The Tribe of Benjamin 
seizing the Daughters of Shiloh,’ is, in its 
essential quantites, a finer example of Art 
than very much that Mr. Millais has — 
since. Turner’s subject is ‘ Rivaulx Abbey,’ 
and among those by Roberts, are some of 
his most recent works, especially very effec- 
tive views on the Thames. ‘ Vi Coast 
of subject which Stanfield always set forth 
with such fascination. There are also ‘ The 
Pier at Ostend,’ George Chambers; ‘Interior 
of St. Stephen’s at Vienna,’ James Holland ; 
‘ Boys Quarrelling,’ F. P. Poole; ‘ View 
near Hastings,’ W. Collins; ‘ View in Car- 
marthenshire,’ J. W. Oakes; ‘ The Pursuit 
of Pleasure,’ J. J. Chalon; ‘ Girl Feeding 
Chickens,’ W. Mulready; ‘Sheep in a 
Landscape,’ T. 8. Cooper; besides other 
interesting works. The number of pic- 
tures exhibited is 181. 

Mer. B. 8. Conzn, who has established 
high repute as a maker of lead pencils, has 
sent us some of a later ——- 
They are peculiar; points being pro- 
tected by a light metal shield, easily Served 
backwards and forwards, and aoe 
covering the point when not in use. 8 
were uainted with them at the 
Paris Exhibition, where they attracted much 
notice and marked approval—a medal 
being awarded to the manufacturer. The 
pencils are made not only of lead, but of 
various coloured chalks—the latter being 
used for drawings, the marks being inde- 
lible; the chalks are strengthened by some 
special process. The lead pencils, of varied 
hardness, are of t excellence, the writ- 
ng. being sin ly clear and dark; we 

eve the lead is in value 
—at least we find it all we can desire. In 
recommending these pencils of Mr. Cohen, 
we are rendering a service to the many of 
our readers to w: they are necessities. 





Mr. Cox, and among | 


| 
| 
| 


; 
| 
| 
| 
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PaInTING IN FRANCE AFTER THE DECLINE OF 
Crassicism. An Essay by P. G. Hamer- 
ron, Author of “Contemporary French 
Painters,” ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,” &c. 
With Fourteen Photographic Illustrations. 
Published by Szetey, Jackson, and Co. 


This work may be regarded as a sequel to the 
author’s “Contemporary French Painters,” 
reviewed in our columns about a year ago. 
“The classical discipline” he says, “having 
been vigorously resisted by Romanticism, was 
no longer able to maintain its authority, and 
various other forms of Art arose independently 
of it. Of these, the most militant and aggressive 
has been’ Realism ; and the most popular has 
been that kind of Art to which contemporary 
French criticism has assigned the barbarous 
neologi * Modernité.’’”” The influence of 
David, Ingres, Ary Scheffer, and two or three 
others, among whom, eae Delaroche may 
be included, failed in upholding Classicism in 
the French School of Painting; and in our 
own country, with the exception of Haydon, it 
has never been attempted: in Germany, alone, 
has it been able to maintain its footing. And 
what is the result everywhere but in the last- 
named country, and even in Italy? “It is 
impossible to conceive,” writes Mr. Hamerton, 
and the truth cannot be denied, “a condition 
of anarchy more absolute than that which exists 
at present in the world of Art. The Classical doc- 
trine is dead; the pre-Raphaelite doctrine is 
dead ; the movement of Romanticism was spent 
long ago, and is now seen to have been a mere 
temporary enthusiasm, useful as a solvent of 
Classicism. Even Realism is dead also, or at 
least gains no new supporters¢ and the in- 
fluence of Ruskin, which at one time promised 
to become dominant in the English school, has 
ceased even to be perceptible.’ Yet no one 
need marvel at this: the entire fabric of society 
has been for some time past, and still is, ina 
transition state, carrying us, we know not 
where, with an impulse altogether irresistible ; 
it is not therefore to be expected that Art could 
remain unaffected by the movement, or that 
she should be permitted to look back, as did 
Lot's wife, tfully on the pleasant objects 
left behind. iety requires Art to follow in 
the footsteps of Society, and to bear the impress 
of the times, and this is only repeating the 
practice of periods long gone by. No Art 
can be popular which does not in some way or 
other conform to the spirit of the age, what- 
ever that may be. Mr. Hamerton points this 
out forcibly in the opening pages of his book : 
painters, he intimates, are often now com- 
pelled to work, not according to their own 
ideal, but to satisfy the ideal of somebody else, 
if they wish to “find a market ;”’ but so soon as 
they begin to do this, their career as true and 
original artists may be considered at an end. 

he prominent French painters to whom we 
are now introduced, are Courbet, E. Manet, 
Jules Breton, De Jonghe—a Belgian, by the 
way, though domiciled in Paris—Bonnat, 
Henriette Browne, Jalabert, Calix, Otto Weber, 
Didier, Le Poittevin, Tissot, Compte, Cabanal, 
Landelle, Lanze, and a few others. As we 
remarked in our notice of Mr. Hamerton’s 
former volume, so also in this, his criticisms are 
discriminating, while his gossip about the men 
themselves affords pleasant reading. “ Painting 
in France” would ee found interesting even to 
those who care little about Art-literature; it 
contains a few brilliant “gems ’’ photographed 
from the works of several of the artists whose 
names are introduced. 





Tue Hanp-noox or Heratpry. With 350 
Plates and Woodcuts. By Joun E. Cus- 
sans, Author of “The Grammar of He- 
raldry.”’ Published by J. C. Horrzn. 


Clever and — as they are—and during the 
last five weeks they have given abundant evi- 
dences of keen wit and versatile genius—the 

tomime-makers have still one “ hit ’’ which, 


FF they are not purposely keeping it in reserve 
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for the time to come, remains untried, because 
even by them it has been overlooked. ‘The 
edition-trick has not been tried. The chan 
which he undergoes, in order that harlequin 
may become his proper slim, lithe, many- 
coloured, and glittering self, is not more 
wonderful than what can be accomplished by a 
peculiar process of transmutation, known to 
experts in book manufacture. Enter (for, even 
now we have scarcely shaken off Boxing-night 
associations) * dwarieh, very plain duodecimo, 
habited in a suit of dull red cloth; on the back 
its name in the most commonplace of letters, 
and having “contents” to match; this is the 
“first edition.” Suddenly, nobody can tell 
why, like the*apparition of him of the supple 
sword, a more enterprising publisher inter- 

:—little red-cloth is little red-cloth no 
Gaeee bet stands erect, a well-developed 
octavo in brilliant blue, richly adorned with 
gold and varied colouring—a splended-looking 
“second edition,” a book to be regarded (at a 
little distance) with respectful admiration. | 
Sometimes, indeed, in order to make the trans- 
formation appear to be the more complete, the 
resplendent No. 2 may assume a new name, s0 
ignoring poor No. 1 altogether: this, however, | 
is so transparent a device, that it is not fre- 
quently attempted. 

We know not how to deal with this Hand- 
book of Heraldry, except as a truly characteristic | 
example of the process that we have been | 
describing. It certainly does not profess to be 
a “second edition” at all; and the author on 
his pacts styles himself “‘ Author of the 
Grammar of Heraldry ;” yet, in very deed, the 
“ Hand-book"’ is the second edition of the 
“Grammar.” The “ get-up” is fresh, except 
that by far the greater number of the illus- 
trations are the miserably bad woodcuts of 
the “Grammar” worked over again; sev 
fresh chapters have been added, the best of 
them being the one which deals with ‘‘Genea- 
logies and Family Histories,” containing some 
useful fac-simile specimens {of Heralds’ Visi- 
tations, designed to initiate students into the 
mysteries of Visitations’ Calligraphy. The 
book contains several illustrations that were 
not in the “ Grammar ;” but we s that we 
have seen most of them before, while there are 
several that we do not care to see in. The 
frontispiece is the wood-cut, here ycoloured, 
of the Canterbury effigy of the Black Prince, 
which same cut may be found in Hewitt’s “ An- 
cient Armour” and in the Gentleman's Maga- 
sine ; the vignette on the title-page was published 
in 1847, in Boutell’s “ Brasses and Slabs ;” and 
the Staunton helm (Cussans, No. 329) ap- 

in “ Christian Monuments,” by the same 
author ; the initial from Edward ITI.’s grant to 
his eldest son is another old friend; and, in 
like manner, the cuts at 203, 204, would 
not require any introduction at South Ken- 
sington’; and, once more, the initial at p. 19 
is a palpable adaptation of the initial at the 
beginning of Chapter I. of Boutell’s “ English 
Heraldry,” which has been “made up” from 
one of the illustrations of the larger work by the 
sameauthor. All this might be very well, v: 
laudable even—for fresh examples of hig 
authority are not always to be had—had there 
been in Mr. Cussans’ text a single word of 
reference or acknowledgment. 

And so also with his other illustrations, 
which, when repeated (and always without re- 
ference), almost invariably are but little better 
than burlesques of the originals; witness the 
head of the effigy of Henry IIL. (No. 288), 
“ adapted” from ché’s “ Pursuivant, ’ and 
from Stot:2~1; and the arms of the Prince of 
Wales, from Boutell’s “Heraldry, Historical 
and Popular.” A plate of diapers, printed in 
colours, is equally bad. One of. the five ex- 
amples is copied from the incorrect representa- 
tion of the shield of William de Valence, given 
in the first edition of Boutell’s “ Heraldry,” 
and subsequently corrected in the second and 
third editions. 

A more unsatisfactory book than this rarely 
comes under our notice. Why was it pub- 
lished? Is it expected that the knight in mail 
armour, standing like a Frenchman, and hold- 
ing a crested helm which, if he is supposed to 
_ be an Englishman, possibly might have been 








his 's—is it expected that this figure 
in gold and red on the cover will sell the book, 
or stamp a value on the inside of it ? 





Pictures From Naturzs. By Mary Hownr. 
Published by Gzonce Rovtiepce anv Sone. 


We cannot describe this, the latest work of one 
who has been long among us, yet who retains 
the freshness and vigour of youth so as to 
make us forget the lapse of years—better than 
by quoting the motto of her “ Pictures ”"— 
* Behold, as in a gallery of Art, 
The twelve great pictures of the circling year, 
Each linked to each, all kindred yet apart, 
Of which this book is the interpreter.” 

And a very charming “ interpreter” it is. 
There is no writer more genial, more tender, 
more eloquent, than Mary Howitt; not only 
are her sympathies awakened by the sweet | 
spring-time and glowing summer, and by the 
harvest months that bring plenty to our homes 
and hearths, but she finds beauty and hope in 
our commonly called “dreary” winters. She 
makes the sun shine on the snow, and steeps 
the leafless woods in gorgeous sunsets. It is 
pleasant to read what she writes, for you feel 
she was pleased to write it; every subject is, 
so to say, sanctified by her geniality, and she 
brings human interests and characters into her 
“ Pictures,” as Birket Foster introduces figures 
into landscapes—they cannot help being there.‘ 

Writing of the Christmas decorations of our 
churches during this Holy time, Mrs. Howitt 
says :—“ Women and chil have worked at 
it, but chiefly women, who, as they ministered 
to the Lord when on earth, minister now in 
the decoration of His temple in this memorial 
season of His birth; singing aloud, in their 
beautiful mosaics of evergreens and scarlet 
berries, ‘Glory to God in the highest ;’ calling 
us to worship Him who is holy, the creator of 
all natural uty, and the dispenser of all 
good things ; who sent His Messtau to give an 
immortal name to this season, and to kindle the 
warmth of eternal love in the very heart of 
frost and desolation, and to breathe through 
the shadows of the departing year God's eternal 
benediction, ‘Peace on earth and good-will to 
men.’”’ 





Personal Recorztections or Encuisn Ener- 
NEERS, AND OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
THE Raiwway System mvto THE Unirep 
Kixepom. By a Crvim Enorverr, Author 
of the “ Trinity in Italy.” Published by 
Hoppsr AND UGHTON. 
This is inevery way an amusing book. A gene- 
ration has sprung up since the first were 
turned for the introduction of that vast system 
of locomotion which has at length 
into the farthermost extremity of the The 
chief men who planned and carried out our prin- 
cipal railways have departed from us, but there 
are some, if not many,‘ still living who ren- 
dered more or less valuable aid in the great 
work. Am these is the author of this book, 
whose stories of the infancy of the railway will 
interest not a few who were cotem with 
its birth, and yet more the thousands to whom 
the commencement of these gigantic operations 
must appear, to speak figuratively, lost in the 
darkness of ages—so familiar have they now 
become as to seem co-existent with the growth 
of our national life. 
The “Civil Engineer’’ was, when a 
man, an articled wre the chief engi- 
neers employed in the construction of the Lon- 
don aud Birmingham ', Railway, and, subse- 
onan —— oe 
a record of his “ experiences” during his varied 
labours, and, as we just intimated, a most amus- 
ing record it is of the scenes and incidents with 
which he and his companions were associated, 
sketched with a and often humorous, 
pen, and full of anecdotes of all kinds. It 
reveals the history of early railway-life, and 
shows the difficulties with which the 
and their staff had to contend, not only in the 
construction of their lines, but in the iti 
with which they were often met by 





and There i running 
the sown! of dane acl sadn come 


far less worthy of perusal than these “ recollec- 
tions” of facts. 

But there is something more to be gleaned 
from the narative than mere amusement. The 
author has scattered through his pages infor- 
mation valuable to other “civil engineers ” who 
may hereafter be similarly employed—fer it is 
reasonable to presume that the railway system 
of England is not finally completed—combined 
with reflections on the advan accruing to 
the country from the labour of the “navvy ” 
and his e. The holders of railway shares 
may not—thanks to the lavishness with which 
the money of subscribers was too often ex- 
pended—have much cause to rejoice in their 
possession, but everyone else is reaping solid 
advantages, in some shape or other, from the 
genius and indomitable en of George and 
Robert Stephenson, Brunel, Telford, and the 
hosts that served under them—men whose names 
are written indelibly in the chronicles of the 


age. 





Gems or Enouisn Art or THis CENTURY. 
Twenty-four Pictures from National Col- 
lections ; printed in colours by LzicuTon 
Brothers. With Illustrative Texts by 
Francis Turner Patorave. Published 
by Rovutiepee anp Sons. 


Mr. Palgrave has done his work well: sensibly, 
justly, and, occasionally, with enthusiastic 
warmth. He selected examples only of first- 
class men, to whom praise is more applicable 
than censure; consequently, his biographies, 
criticisms, and opinions, are—for the most 
part, if not all—creditable to his judgment and 
good taste. Thus he passes under review a 
large number of the great painters of the 
—Mulready, Leslie, Constable, Turner, Wilki 
Etty, Stanheld, Roberts, &c.; while of living 
artists, his comments concern Webster, Cooper, 
Redgrave, Linnell, Cope, and Maclise. There 
are many yet to do, and probably the volume 
will be bilowed by a sequel. e may differ 
from him on some points; but we bear willing 
testimony to the general fairness and accuracy 
of his views, regretting that our limited space 
prevents our rendering sufficient justice to his 
agreeable and instructive book. The coloured 
engravings—which are well printed from wood- 
blocks by Messrs. Leighton—are, most of them, 
irom originals in the Vernon Gallery: the 
readers of the <Art-Journal, therefore, know 
them well; and we do not disparage works of 
this class, if we say they cannot be compared 
for interest or value with line-engravings on 
steel. Neither the connoisseur nor the public 
will be content with the former when the latter 
can be so easily 


A Monthly Magazine for 
and General Reading. Edited by 
EYNELL Wuuirtremorz, D.D. Wi 
Illustrations from Designs by Eminent 
Artists, engraved by BurreRworTH AND 
Heatu. Published by W. Macintosu. 


Dr. Whittemore has brought his first year’s 
venture in monthly literature to a su 
close. He has sought to instruct no less than 
to amuse his readers, and the contents of the 
volume show that the editor has adopted 
throughout a moral, sometimes reaching to a 
serious, tone, yet without any undue impulsion 
of the latter. eye py came oe and in- 
teresting tales run ugh the whole or a por- 
tion of the numbers, as “ Dare to be Wise,” by 
Franc Mari; “Madame Prosni and Madame 
Bleay” by theauthor of “ Mary Powell;” “Nelly 
Penrose’s Diary,”’ and “The Old Farm of the 
Lowenberg,” by Kate Powell; and Dr. Martin 
Tupper has contributed a new series of his 
“ Proverbial Philosophy,” The numerous illus- 
trations, from dra by J. N. Lee, Wim- 
is, Houghton, Miss E. Edwards, W. J. Allen, 
Baines, Scott, and others, are a 
engraved by Butterworth and Heath. e 
can heartily recommend “ Golden Hours ” as 
worthy of support by those who would avoid 
the i ines that form, unhappily, 
so large a portion periodical literature 
of the day, to the exclusion of what is really 
sound and of “ good report.” 


Gotpen Hovrs. 
Famil 
Ww. 
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Hupsor, M THE WILDERNESS TO THE 
Sxa. bd sown J. Lossixe. With 
uthor. 


Three and Six Illustrations by 
the A blished by Vinruz anv Co. 
ost of our readers will, doubtless, remember 
series of chapters published Ne the mg 
six seven years ago, illustrating by 
the course of the Ame- 
river. author and artist, 

carefully revised his text for publication in 
—a handsome volume of aunty 
with more than three hun- 
right worthy of companionship 
of another great river, one nearer 
x 8. C. Hall’s “ Book of the 

4 . ing has admirably di 
the mt duty he undertook, and 
made ld World familiar with one 

the marvels of the New. 


Treatise on Optics; or, Light and Shade 
Theoretically and Practically Treated: with 
the Application to Fine Art and Industrial 
Pursuits. By E. Nucent, CE. Pub- 
lished by Vases & Co., London. 

It was Benjamin Franklin, we believe, who 
wrote a short story, that we remember reading 
in our boyhood, "catitled “ Eyes, or No Eyes; 
or, the Art of Seeing ;” the import of which 
was to show how many people walk through 
the world all their lives long without making 
any, or but little, use of the faculty of sight ; 
in other words, that thousands do not see at 
all, or see imperfectly or ly. Now to 
avoid all this, which may be ed voluntary 
blindness, it is not absolutely necessary to have 
a complete knowl of the laws of optics; but 
an acquaintance with these laws is most desir 
able in every way; and when applied to the 


science, or to other its," pro- 
fessional or manufacturing, acik bmowinige 


cannot but prove most valuable. Asa help to 
its attainment we can commend Mr. —— 8 
in and practical treatise, which ange 
ve been written specially for pop 
He tells us he has spared no to embody 
all the most important discoveries in the science 
down to the t period, and to render the 
work as complete as possible, both in regard to 
the principles of optics and their application to 
the practical purposes of life. The book con- 
tains numerous engravings illustrative of the 
subject discussed. 


Tue Loves or Rosz-pmvxk anp Sxy-sive, 
and other Stories told to Children. By 
Wr1umM Francis Cortuer, LL.D. Pub- 
lished by Wui1am P. No«mo, Edinburgh. 

This is, from ae a pleasant little volume 

the tales, both d 


of yng, oe 

told, and rattle on merrily— 
OT vried, yot all fall of tho fn and pi 
Ww young are supposed Suny ewe 
at Christmas than Th 


on any little master or miss 
still faraway from the “teens.” 


Srornres or THE Kivos or JupAH AND IsRAkL. 
Written for Children by A.O. B. Pub- 
lished by Wiuit1am P. Nowmo, Edinburgh. 

This little volume is beautifully “ got up,” hee pe 





Docrorn Sywrax’s Turez Tours rm Searcu or 
THe Picrvresauz, &. By Wu. 
Comsz. Published a Si J.C. He 

More than half a century has passed since this 

book made its ay to public favour. 

Nothing was then ay fin author. In this 

edition we have a brief = comprehensive his- 

tory of his chequered life: it presents a sad 

a. not duns of the eccentricities of genius, 

ut of the pains and penalties incident to a 
career, miscalled, of pleasure, and frightfully 
illustrates the poet’s verse :— 

“ But ne’er to a seductive lay 


Let faith be give 
~~ poy the ‘the fight i that leads astray, 
eaven.” 

The vicious saeiie of William Combe do not, 
however, appear in his Tour of Dr. Syntax: 
it may be read with pleasure and, in with 
= by the “ generation,” and may 

elight the young of to-day as it did those who 
were in their youthhood when it gained the 
popularity it has ever since maintained. 

The illustrations, of which there are seventy- 
nine drawn and coloured, are not those that first 
my, coe the Tour; they are not dy, but 
after landson ; they are, however, very 
agreeable accompaniments to the volume, and 
satisfy those who cannot recall the originals. 


Tue Gotpen Girt. A Book for the Young. 
With Illustrations by Eminent Artists, 
engraved on wood by R. Pargrson. Pub- 
lished by William P. Nimo, Edinburgh. 

The season has produced no better volume than 
this; perhaps none so good, for the engravings 
are all of a high order, and do infinite credit to 
Mr. Paterson; he may take his place among 
the best of our British wood-engravers. The 
drawings are by eminent Scottish artists— 
Halswelle, Lawson, Cameron, Stanton, and 
Mc ; some are by Harrison Weir. 
They are all ae they may delight, and 
certainly hak oung. The poetical selec- 
tions are y gems from the wealth- 
stores of ante, Southey, Campbell, Words- 
worth, Wilson, and others ; with a few brief bits 
of prose from standard writers. A higher mind 
might, we think, have been employed to arrange 
that portion of the beautiful book: there are 
some pieces here out of place; it would have 
been easy to have suggested others far more 
appropriate. To edit a volume for the young 
is never an easy task. 


Tue Cuttp’s Pierure-Boox or Wiitp Anm™aLs. 
Published by RovTLepez anp Sons. 

A series of coloured prints, with sensible and 

accurate descriptions; the former are well 

drawn, the latter er to the easy com 

hension of children. e book is, Kore si 

one that may be warmly recommended. 


Piervres or Enoiisn History; From THE 
Earnurest Traes To THE Present Periop. 
Printed in Colours by Kronuzem. Pub- 
lished by Rovtizepexr anv Sons. 

We have here four ts on a quarto 

numbering al ther ninety. oti hp 

exceedingly well drawn and coloured, and the 
children who receive the i and instruc- 
tive series ret ay tefully thank artist who 
orthem. To write history for 

is a difficult and dangerous task; the 

Gifficelty hes been here overcome, and the 

iving a bare 


volume; giving us m 

subject very little known. As a ry 
to our information concerning ‘ceramic Art, it 
is of great interest and value. 





Tas Herozs; on, Gresx Farmy Tarzs ror 
my CHILDREN. By Cuartes Kinostey. 
Published by aoe A.» &Co + 


It is needless to offer remarks concerning this 
interesting and instructive book. It has taught 
and delighted tens of thousands of young 
people, and will continue to do so for many 
years to come: having the excitement of fiction 
and the value of history. Our only business is 
with the “ getting The small volume 
is beautifully gen Ae ol and charmingly illus- 
trated. There is not, nor can there well be, a 
better gift-book for children; but it may be (as 
we have found it) P raerntae and — read - 
ing for children of larger growtlr. 


Tre Lances or Lynwoop. Published by Mac- 
MILLAN & Co. 


This is another of Macmillan’s issues 
of “ Books for the Young,’ ” and this also has 
stood the test of time, taking a firm hold of the 
public, and keeping it. It is a beautiful ex- 
ample of printing, and is well illustrated by 
several coloured engravings. We hope this 
admirable series will be largely extend 


Tue Lancuace or Frowers; or Fora 
Emsiems of Tuovucuts, Freiivcs, anp 
Sentiments. By Roserr Tyas, LL.D., &c. 
Published by Rovtiepce anp Sons. 

Av graceful book, eloquentl a 
med ly illustrated, and benutifally prin 

and eg It is one of the gift-boo of the 

season that we should select as a fitting present 

to the young, the happy, and the good ; for it 
will give them much knowl the know- 
ledge that teaches to “look from Nature up 
to Nature’s God.” There is sufficient learning 
in the details—the history of each flower is 
as By it is judiciously mingled with illus- 
from the poets. Dr. Tyas has 
evidently given heart as well as time to his 
nn” The volume will satisfy those who 
know much, and will delight, while interesting, 
those who know little, concerning the treasures 
of the field, the garden, and the conservatory. 


Srupres ror Pictures. A Medley. By J. Morr 
Ssaru. Published by Moxon & Co. 


We have here twenty-five outline-etchings, of 
very great merit, fa of point and humour, 
occasionally bordering on the grotesque, but by 
no means on caricature. They are excellent as 
drawings, some of them admirable as pictures, 
and, together, form a most pleasant beck. 


Tue Cornish BALLADS, AND OTHER PosmMs or 
THE Rev. R. S. Hawxer. Published by 
James Parxer & Co. 


Few of the minor poems of our language are 
more widely known than the song of the 
western men :— ‘ 


“ And shall Trelawney die? 
Here’s twenty thousand Cornish men 


been regarded 

ous time of the trial of the seven 
scape’ pester to Ps ewes a 

learn wi' surprise t, excepting t 
P se Oy not quoted, it is the — 
ergyman, written so recently as 
It was considered and treated as an old 
Sir Walter Scott, and other “ authori- 
including Lord Macaulay and Charles 
Dickens, who led each quoted it under that im- 
ion ; it was contributed anonymously to a 
newspaper, and the author little 
dreamed of the renown obtained by lines with 
which now, for the first time, his name is asso- 
one of a volume of 

















